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INVITATION. 


y= are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, ‘there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* « 

NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
7a facilities in Boston, as pro- 

vided by the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, were notably increased by the open- 
ing, November 30th, of the Washington Street 
Tunnel. The legislature, in 1902, authorized 
the tunnel. Work was begun in October, 1904, 
and the tunnel was built, as was the subway, 
under the direction and control of the Boston 
Transit Commission. The length of the tunnel, 
now completed after four years’ labor, is about 
one and one-fifth miles. For more than one- 
fifth of that distance it runs wholly or partly 
under buildings, the massive Ames Building, 
at the corner of Washington and Court streets, 
being one of many structures that taxed the 
Transit Commission’s engineers to provide sub- 
structures, and to shore the foundations. The 
greatest depth of the tunnel, forty-eight feet 
below the surface, is in the region of the Ames 
Building and the Old South Meeting-House. 
At the northern end of this stretch of trackage 
the tunnel passes under the East Boston tube, 
and at a farther point, under the tracks and a 
station of the subway. 

When the tunnel was opened, all elevated 
trains were taken from the old subway, which 
is now restricted to the use of single cars. At 
the Boylston Street and Park Street subway 
stations it is still possible to make connections 
for almost all points; but elevated trains are 
not accessible from any subway station except 
that at Scollay Square. Persons coming from 
the North Station to the retail district leave 
the train at Milk, Winter or Boylston streets 
—ali Washington Street stations. From the 
South Station, one has only to take a surface 
car up Summer Street to reach the shopping 
center. At the Summer and Winter Street | sore 
stations on Washington Street, elevated trains | 478 
running respectively north and south are to 
be found. 

The cover-page illustrations, from original 
photographs, suggest the thoroughness of the 
Transit Commission’s work, and the dignity 
and beauty of the tunnel stations, platforms 
and approaches. The enterprise cost about 
five and a half million dollars, exclusive of real 
estate and easements permanently taken. 

+ 

f any real estate agent in New England has 

the gift of so disguising himself as to seem to 
the Chinese one of themselves, a profitable 
‘*deal’’ is open to him. The situation grows from 
the fact that Boston’s ‘‘Chinatown’’ is being 
swept away by the march of business. An inti- 
mation of this was given a year or more ago by 
the erection of a large modern building at the cor- 
ner of Oxford Street and Essex Street, and now 
the case has been clinched by the announcement 
that buildings on Harrison Avenue and Beach 
Street are to be removed to make room for 
another great business building. 
Avenue and Oxford Place, between Essex 
Street and Beach Street, are practically all of 
Chinatown; yet there is ‘‘a lot of it, such as 
it is,’’ and its denizens cling together. Ina 
body, practically, they will remove to another 
quarter before long. For the sake of keeping 
together, they will pay large rents and pay 
promptly. e 


Bie election of a manufacturing jeweler to 
the Providence mayoralty, and of another 
to the Rhode Island General Assembly, prompts 
a model magazine of business, the Providence 
Board of Trade Journal, to print an ex- 
haustive account of the jewelry industry as it 
flourishes locally. There is a historical basis 
for such a record in the interesting fact that 
the manufacture of jewelry in this country 
began in Providence. There and in other 
places, of course, there were repairers of clocks 
and watches; but the father of the industry, 
the first manufacturer, was Nehemiah Dodge, 
who in 1794 opened a shop in Providence ‘‘near 
the Roger Williams spring,’’ and who was the 
first to use machinery and, to the further credit 
of his Yankee ingenuity, the inventor of the 
‘filling’? process. 

In 1805 there were three shops in Providence 
besides his, although the four employed but 
thirty hands, and seldom attempted anything 
more elaborate than breast-pins, earrings, and 
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{such small articles. But the business grew 
rapidly and in the soundest way, two journey- 


large experience, not disdaining to work hard 
themselves, and seldom failing to succeed. The 
boys who entered their shops learned the trade 
thoroughly, earned large wages, and turned out 
superior wares. Very naturally it comes about, 


dence in volume of product,—New York stand- 

ing second, —and that the largest manufactory in 
the country is a Providence establishment which 
employs about seven hundred hands. 

Closely allied to this business is that of 
making silverware. It was, in fact, an ap- 
prentice of the founder of the jewelry industry 
who began the manufacture, and founded in 
Providence what is now, probably, the largest 
establishment of its kind in the world, employ- 
ing some two thousand hands. Again, allied 
to both industries is that of refining gold and 
silver sweepings—precious fragments that pre- 
vious to 1850 went to waste, but which, in 
the census year of 1900, yielded in Providence 
a value of nearly three and a half million 
dollars. Imagination stirs at the thought that 
such a sum can be realized from the mere 
waste of the factories. It helps one to realize 
how great the jewelry industry really is, and 
how much it must have contributed to the up- 
building and continued prosperity of one of the 
most enterprising cities in New England. 


* ¢ 


FREEDOM IN TURKEY. 


he recent revolution in Turkey was as peace- 
ful as it was effective. About six months 
before it occurred, a well-known advocate of the 
new order was thrown into prison without any 
alleged reason on the part of the officials. In 
order to keep him there, the magistrates seized 
all his private papers and examined them care- 
fully, to see if he had said anything against the 
government. The Boston Transcript quotes the 
following letter from his wife. In a postscript 
she adds, ‘‘ Write anything you please now, and 
send any printed matter you like. No fear 
now.’’ 


**My ears heard the a wil be either 
and 0! cers that “Tsilka, will be er Fe 
oned for life or hung,’ ”’ woman wrote. 
**Oh, how I used to heey ee close the one 


a a itall to Him. And He 

me wo! ul 1, in the midst o all 

this gloom Se two weeks ago, 

arrived one morning, the , on iis sea newly | afte 
arm oqempenied by y 

inf py, olan ante al sl ot 

me ou are ‘ome with us, for 
uote as you!’ 

‘‘And it was Mr. "Tsillba who wrote the first 
outline of the new government here. And most 
: t work was done in our very 
school. if course when my husband was 

there was silent 
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BRINGING UP A DAUGHTER. 


ne day a friend called on Helena with her 

little girl of four years of age, and what 
happened afterward is told by a writer in 
Harper’s Bazar. As the friends sat and 
chatted, the child fidgeted about the room. 
‘*Don’t finger the things on the table, darling,’’ 
Helena’s friend admonished. 


x right, mama,’’ replied the little girl, 
swee' 

Te @ moment sie wep host canta. 

“Don’t finger the things on the table, dar- 


he child went obediently and looked out of 
the window, but the table with the small orna- 
ments scattered on it drew her like a magnet. 
‘*Didn’t mama tell you not to touch those 
things on the table? Neuer mama. Didn’t 
mama tell you not to touch those things on the 
en” 
‘Then why did 78, touch them ?’’ 
“*T couldn’t help 
‘Of course uf a om help it. A big girl of 
four years old can one help doing things 
her mama told her 
lence. 
In a moment the child was over at the 
what-not. 
oe don’t scrape on the edge of that shelf 


with y 

“—y Lane pla i squirrel. ‘a 

‘*Well, yea ee t pla Led. You must 
never gnaw furniture. ve got your rubber 
kitty with you. Play with our - ice 
little kitty. ‘Don’t touch — in room, 
or mama will have to take oy th Mama 
told her little girl she cou eae take her if 


she would be very, very good. 

“T don’t know what's beppened to Ethel!’’ 
Helena’s friend wailed. ‘‘Ethel, keep away 
from the bookcase. I meant the things on the 
pone oe ge meant the books, too. Keep 
away from the books, Ethel—yes, even the 
low-down shelves. 

‘‘Her own books are kept on the lower 
shelves at home, so she thinks there must be 


Ethel up never to finger thi I think there 
is nothing more irritating a child who 





fingers things and leaves prints of fingers on 


men generally combining their small capital and to 


children’s books on those — I brought a 





therefore, that no other city ranks with Provi- | hassock ?’ 


“ie AEE ™ 
replied Ethel. 
‘I mean with your fingers,’’ said her mama. 
“May I touch things ‘w with the rest of me, 
” inquired Ethel. 
Tou = sit down,’’ her mother replied, 
with gravity. 
* © 


MOROCCAN COURTESY. 


he native Moors, it seems, have a most 
peculiar way of greeting each other. Two 
friends or acquaintances, says a writer in T. P.’s 
Weekly, meeting in the street, will not stand 
talking about the weather, the crops or the 
rates, as we do at home. They do things other- 
wise there. They fill up their time instead 
asking after each other’s health and the con- 
ditions of the different parts of their anatomy. 
Pg i ve po: te , Ae 
e any two or 
aoquaint uaintances, say Mr. Abd’l-Khader and Mr. 
fois be with you this morning. i 


*“*And with you 
do” (Literally ‘* Ash 
‘*What are ou??”) 


raise be to God.’’ 
** And the marrow in your , is it well?’’ 


mercy.’’ 
**And your limbs, are they well?’’ 


‘The raise be to the Prophet.’’ 
““- the. yo our , body, is it well?’’ 
**Tt is well, thank 


“And your forehead, how is it this morn- 


se By od ™, truly it » well.” 
uk how is your nose? 
ee eet. I am grateful to 


ou.’ 
F ‘*And your ears, are they well?’’ 
‘*They are well, may the phet be blessed.’’ 


And so on and so forth, until almost every 
a So ee has been inquired 
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MATHEMATICAL ADJECTIVES. 


| peswnge for making our language more exact 
was proposed by Captain Derby in an old 
book entitled ‘‘Phoenixiana.’’ His idea, says 
a writer in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, was 
to promote the cause of truth by modifying 
every adjective by a numeral. The lowest 
f | conceivable amount of any human quality con- 
© | sistent with its being at all would be indicated 
by one. Its maximum would be represented by 
one hundred. By prefixing to each epithet a 
figure between one and one hundred the precise 
truth would always be told. In practise it 


_| would work something as follows: 


On a seventy-six fine morning I was walking 
slowly down the thirty-three clean avenue, 
when I chanced to meet the twenty-two young 
and eighty-five charming Miss Smith about 
ask. We th 


fe a. a seventy-six beautiful day,’’ 1 re- 


metedced, it is a ninety-five beautiful day, 
she replied, ‘ ‘and I am ninety-seven gla 
have met you, for it is a ninety-nine long had 
since 1 have seen you.’’ 

an . oo oe cosy age flattered by words like 

from a seventy-nine lovely girl, 

ay proceeded to make the seventy-one usual 
inquiries about her health, for I knew that on 
that point you had been eighty-one anxious. 
She told me in reply that it been seventy- 
eight poor, but she was one hundred glad to 
say that it was now eighty-seven good. 
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EVER AT IT. 


ontinual ‘‘kicking’’ is indeed wearing, but 
some people seem to find it the easiest way 
to get along. ‘‘If a thing is bad, kick till it is 
good, and if it is good, kick till it is better’’ is 
the motto of this unfortunately numerous class. 
A writer in the Catholic Standard and Times 
tells this incident to illustrate this point. 
**What are you forever kicking for a raise in 
oti for?” ‘asked the first clerk. ‘‘You’re 
a good an ain’t you?’’ 
“ner replied th e other. 
“Well, ain’t you satisfied ?” 
“Sure! But I don’t want the boss to know 
it, or he may cut me down.”’ 


* ¢ 


SHE DECIDED IT. 
e young man had called regularly of late, 
but he was as diffident and silent as ever. 
At last the young woman put him out of his 
misery. A writer in Judge tells the story. 


**I know what’s passing in your mind,’’ she 
said suddenly, as her caller stared at her. ‘‘I 
know, too, w ly you are calling here night after 
night, appropriating my time to yourself and 

ing other young men away. You want 

er 7, don’t you?’’ 
mr I do!’ the yor 


man. 
**T thought so. V ery well, I will.’’ 
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company order. New England Biscuit Co., Worcester, 
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Summer all the Year. 
his is the suggestion of Samoset Chocolate 
one, Their rare blending of fruits, nuts, honey 
and different eapee of a ate make you for- 
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Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 


For Country Houses 
This system provides water under pressure 
for house, lawn, gar: prin. stable, etc. 

ration $60 and up. 


Complete outfit like il 
No elevated tank j 
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“SeGSN’T it beautiful that 
WaN it should open just to- 
night, sister? See, the 
leaves are beginning to curl 
back! It will be full by the 
time the Christimas bells ring at 
midnight. Are you sure you 
won’t be tired sitting up?” 

Miss Blandina lifted her near- 
sighted eyes from the great white 64 pa 
blossom over which she had been 
fondly bending, and blinked anxiously 
across the warm, flower-scented room at 
the little old woman who sat rocking slowly 
in a high-backed chair, a white muslin cap 
tied snugly under her square chin, and her 
hands resting on her best black silk. 

“No, Blandina,” said Aunt Candace, 
briskly. ‘It won’t be the first time I’ve 
sat up with you and your flowers.” 

“It’s three years in February since the 
last one blossomed, and there didn’t ever 
one come out before on Christmas eve,’ sug- 
gested Miss Blandina, delicately. “You’ve 
enjoyed it, sister, haven’t you? It’s been 
quite a party. There’s been as many as 
eighteen in here to see it, and it’s only ten 
o’clock now. I told them it wouldn’t open 
till middling late. Let’s count ’em up,” 
she added, setting the last fiddle-back chair 
straight against the wall and spreading her 
gray poplin skirt carefully as she took the 
low rocking-chair near her sister. 

“There was the minister and his family, 
ten of them, and Luella Rivers and Jimmie 
Dean,—I always like to have the young 
people come,—and —’’ 

A rap at the door which led directly from 
the porch into the sitting-room interrupted 
her, and before she could rise it was pushed 
open, and Abbie Farwell, the pretty young 
widow who lived next door, appeared on 
the threshold, heralded by the cheerful tones 
of Dr. Robert Gordon. 

“Tsn’t she great ?”? he demanded, coming 

into sight above Abbie’s slender shoulders, 
and bending ceremoniously to remove the 
wrap that concealed her soft white gown. 
“T found her prinking,—isn’t that what you 
call it?—and brought her right along, though 
she wanted to stop and wait for that blessed 
boy to wake up, so that he could come to 
the party, too.”’ 

“It did seem a shame not to bring him. 
He’d have loved it, I know, it’s so pretty 
here with all the flowers and the lights. 
And I’m dreadfully afraid he’ll wake up 
while I’m gone and want me, though I told 
Ellen to stay by him. Do you suppose I 
could hear him if he cries? It’s pretty 
warm here, isn’t it? If the door —’ She 
stopped, catching the doctor’s quizzical 
glance; but Aunt Candace broke in: 

“Abbie’s right, it is too warm. Blan- 
dina’s hunted up every lamp and candle- 
stick there is in the house, I guess, and got 
’em set round the cereus. Blandina, just 
set the door ajar.” 

Abbie thanked her with a smile, but the 
doctor could not resist the chance to tease 
the young mother. 

“What would be the harm if the youngster 
did ery?” he asked. “Don’t you know that 
nothing develops a child’s lungs like a good bout 
of crying? I can tell you, the old Spartans had 
some good ideas about bringing up children. 
Did you ever read —” 

“No! And I don’t want to,” broke in Abbie, 
with rising color. “I know enough about them 
from hearing you. Horrid brutes !’’ 

“Thank you!” said the doctor, with his hand 
on his heart. 

“Come now, doctor, you brought that on your- 
self,” laughed Aunt Candace, her keen eyes 
twinkling in her puckered brown face. “You 
two are the best quarrelers I ever heard, and 
I don’t know as I like anything much better than 
sitting and listening to you. 1 often think bow 
I’m going to miss it by and by. Yes,” she re- 
sumed, in answer to no one in particular, “there 
doesn’t any one count on keeping it up after- 
wards. It would be too wearing —” 

“QO Aunt Candace,” broke in Abbie, with 
suspicious fervor, “have you heard that those 
Italians that have been working on the new 
railroad are stranded here for over Christmas, 
with no money, poor things! It seems the man 
who brought them went off suddenly. without 
paying them, and they are destitute.” 

“They are a bad lot,” commented the doctor. 
“What do they want to come here for, anyway ? 
Just taking money out of us to carry back to 
Italy. Let them stay at home. This land is for 
the Anglo-American.” 

“T don’t know why they haven’t as good a 
right here as any one,’ contended Abbie, her 
cheeks still showing a very pretty pink. “I’m 
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thankful I’m not such an American—I wouldn’t 
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SHE HAD SOMEHOW REACHED THE GENTLE LADY STILL SMILING VAGUELY 
UPON HER. 


be an Anglo-anything for worlds !—that I can’t 
make room for simple, kind people who only ask 
the chance to work. I love the Italians; the 
children are perfectly beautiful. You know I 
was in Italy a winter the year I went abroad 
with Uncle John.” 

“There’s some women and children with the 
men,” observed Blandina. “There were two 
women here yesterday.’’ 

“Did you give them something ?’”? asked her 
sister. “It’s getting bitter cold, and I don’t sup- 
pose they’ve much more providence than if they 
were so many grasshoppers.” 

“Yes, sister. I went up garret and hunted up 
quite a bundle. They said there was a woman 
with a little new baby. I gave them a shawl to 
wrap it in. They said she’d been sick, and as 
far as I could make out, her husband had gone 
away and left her, and she was hunting for 
him.” 

“So she’s still here, poor thing!’ exclaimed 
the doctor in a troubled tone. “I told them to 
send her back to her friends in New York,” he 
went on as if to himself. “I gave that fellow, 
Bardoni—confound him! You can’t trust any 
of them. I meant to have gone out there again, 
but Johnny Treadwell’s been so sick —’’ 

He rose hastily, and picking up his coat, 
thrust himself into it. 

“] must go now. Mrs. Treadwell can hardly 
bear me out of her sight these days,” he ended, 
quizzically. 

“Hear the wind! How it’s come up! It 
must be drifting dreadfully,” said Abbie, draw- 
ing back the curtain to peer into the night. 

“It is bad,” Aunt Candace agreed. “If you 


must go, doctor, why don’t you go home and get 
your horse ?”’ 

“Oh, I guess the Deacon needs the rest more 
than I do,” his master answered, drawing his 
fur cap well over forehead and eyes. 
banged, and they heard him running down the 
path. 

“TDoctor’s a pretty sensible sort of a man,” 
laughed Aunt Candace, while Abbie moved 
restlessly from window to window. 





The door | 
| against the comfortable shoulder supporting him 





worth living didn’t amount to 
anything.” 

*“Talking’s one thing and do- 
ing’s another,” said Aunt Can- 
dace, dryly. 

There was a pause before 
Abbie rose to go, but with her 
hand on the door-knob she half- 
turned her face. “Ile does sound 
so hard,”’ she complained. 

“Well, well,”’ the old woman 

encouraged her, “perhaps he does sound 
hard sometimes, but I’ll engage he feels 
soft all the while. You just try him!” she 
called after the retreating figure. “Just 
try him some day and see if he doesn’t!’ 
A protesting gasp came back to her as 
the door closed, but she only laughed indul- 
gently and continued to rock slowly to and 
fro. 

“T thought a little lunch would taste 
good, sister,’’ said Blandina, entering with 
a small tray in her hand. “Is Abbie gone? 
‘That’s too bad. I fetched up some rasp- 
berry shrub and some of your jumbles. I 
guess there won’t be any one else in; the 
storm’s too bad.’’ 

Aunt Candace drew up to the table and 
poured out a glass. “Here’s luck to the 
doctor!” she said. “And good luck to 
Abbie, too!’’ 

“Do you think it’ll really come to any- 
thing?” queried Miss Blandina, who, in 
spite of her fifty years, professed a maidenly 
ignorance that forbade even opinions on 
matters matrimonial. 

“There’s no telling. The doctor’s been 
foot-loose too long. A man ought to go 
pretty straight from his mother to his wife, 
or he gets to thinking he knows considerable 
himself. And as for Abbie, for all she’s 
so soft-spoken and pretty, she’s a little mite 
high in the instep—but I miss my guess if 
they don’t fix it up before long.’’ 

“A Christmas wedding would be real 
pretty,’’ sighed Blandina, gently. “Perhaps 
I could keep my flowers back ; there’s a lot 
of buds.”” Asshe moved fondly from plant 
to plant among the pots that filled every 
window to overflowing, there was a light 
tap at the door, which flew open to readmit 
Abbie, rosy from her tussle with the wind, 
and clasping in her arms a big, fur-wrapped 
bundle. 

“T told him about the beautiful, big white 
flower, and he just would come!’’ she 
panted. And with shouts of laughter, a 
curly blond head emerged from the wraps, 
followed by wildly waving arms and legs 
clad in a long white nightgown, and the 
“Boy” finally wriggled to the floor. 

Tripping and plunging, he reached Aunt 
Candace’s outstretched arms, and, lifted to 
her lap, became at once riotously interested 
in the jumbles and the red glass that shone 
and sparkled in the dancing firelight. En- 
grossed by these beautiful objects, he 
ignored Miss Blandina’s invitations to 
“Come and see the pretty flower.” 

“Let the young one alone; he’s hungry, 
and he’s man enough to know it!” com- 
manded Aunt Candace, and the others 

looked on admiringly while the boy romped 
and nibbled. 

“There, he mustn’t have any more!” cried the 
mother, holding out her jealous arms; but the 
child, a tease already, threw his head back 


and smilingly refused to budge. It was only 
when he lay with head drooping and lids half- 
closed that his mother was able to loose his 


“A pretty | clinging arms and lift him to her breast, where 


sensible sort of a man, if he does like to poke | he stirred restlessly a moment, and then, reaching 


fun at most everything. When I asked him it| 


I’d better give up eating mince pie for supper, | 


a hand to find her lips, pressed his blond head 
close against the hollow of her throat, and in the 





seeing Blandina was so dead set against it and | twinkling of an eye was fast asleep. 


wanted me to take some sort of chicken feed | 


instead, ‘Don’t you do it, Aunt Candace,’ says 
he. 
they’d better stick to their habits—good or bad.’ 
Yes, pretty good man, J think, but then, he 


‘When people get to be as old as you are, | and flowers grouped about the cereus. 





She waited a little to be sure of him, standing 
breast-high in her white gown among the vines 
The soft 
light of the candles shone full upon the silken 
smooth bands framing her delicate face, and 


agrees with me, and that counts for consider- | touched with gold the blond baby head. 


able.”’ 

“Oh, good enough!”’ retorted Abbie, with a 
suspicious glance at the placid countenance 
facing her. 

“Yes,” she resumed, judicially, “I can’t deny 
he’s good. So far as I know, he has only that 
one fault.” 

“Good land, child!” broke in Aunt Candace, 
arresting her rocking-chair in full swing and 
leaning forward anxiously. “You don’t mean 
to say you’d dare to try living with a man who 
hadn’t a single fault to his back !” 

“But this particular fault is just precisely the 
one I can’t endure,” insisted the widow, smiling 
plaintively. ‘“The way he talks, as if beauty 


|and kindness and all the things that make life 


|rassed by the gaze 


Miss Blandina, staring with rapt eyes, checked 
her first cautious step. “Stay still a minute 
longer, do!”? she begged. And Abbie, embar- 
of the two women, hung 
motionless for a breath, looking down at the 
child and smiling faintly. 

Suddenly a gust of frosty air swept the room, 


| sending a flurry of sparks up the chimney and 


fanning the candles into wavering flame. The 
door had blown in, and in the opening knelt a 
woman, whose soft, frightened eyes were fixed 


| imploringly upon the radiant vision thus miracu- 
j 


lously revealed to her. 

Before any one could speak or stir, she had 
risen weakly, and crying, “Madonna! Ma- 
donna mia!” had somehow reached the gentle 
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lady, still smiling vaguely upon her, laid down | stars that shone upon a new earth, so dazzling in 
at her feet the burden she held clasped to her | its purity and so unspoiled and free in its softly 
breast, and then fainted dead away! | flowing contours that it seemed fresh from the 

Aunt Candace was the first to act. Kneeling | hand of its Creator. 
beside the prostrate figure, she loosened the For a few moments they made their way 
knotted shawls and untied the crimson handker- | through the light snow in awed silence. The 
chief that concealed a mass of shining black | doctor, breaking the path, carried the child on 
braids. his broad shoulder. 

In a few moments the woman’s heavy white| Abbie, watching her boy sleeping so peacefully 
lids fluttered and lifted, but they fell again. It} in his safe covert, felt the tears rise for pity of 
was plain that the last remnant of her strength | that other mother. 
had been used in the effort to reach a shelter| “It seems as if I ought to have stayed there,’’ 
from the storm. | she said, with a sharp, sweet break in her voice. 

“It’s one of those Italian women from the| He looked back and waited for her. The tears 
settlement,” said Blandina, softly. “She must | trembling on her lashes shone in the starlight. 
have seen the lights and come across the fields} ‘‘No, no,” he said, gently. ‘Best leave them 
through the snow. The poor thing’s wet tothe | alone with Aunt Candace. Before morning 
knees. I’m glad I lighted up so,’”’ she added. mother and child both will have found a home. 





knows what I’m saying, but it’s all right. He’s 
a beauty? Heisso! Yes, yes, his little hands. 
Let me kiss ’em—first one, now the other. That 
was right, that makes you smile, doesn’t it? 
You want me to take him now? To hold him 
down so you can kiss him? So do, deary! No? 
Not that? What is it, then? You want me to 
kiss him? Lord bless you, see her smile!” 

The old woman, flushed and happy at the suc- 
cess of her efforts, drew the child to her bosom 
and bent to kiss the little face, but as she lifted 
her head again she sank to her knees with a 
faint cry. 

When she rose she stood for a moment gazing 
upon the peaceful face, where the smile still 








lingered. Then, bending low, she whispered, 
softly : 

“Don’t you be afraid. I know what you 
said, every word. You gave him to me for my 
own, and, please the Lord, I’ll keep him safe!” 

When Blandina waked, Aunt Candace sat 
facing her across the hearth, with the baby in 
her arms. 

“She’s gone,” she said, in answer to her sister’s 
mute question. “She went as peaceful as a 
child dropping off to sleep. And I’m going to 
keep the baby. She gave him to me. I’ve 
named him Erastus, for father. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he turns out about the best Christmas 
present I ever had.” 


_ gathering up her long skirts and wrap- 


Abbie meanwhile had laid her boy down 
unawakened, and tended the tiny creature that 
the closely wrapped bundle disclosed, until the 
warmth stilled its wailing ery. 

“Let me go for the doctor,’ she said, seeing 
Aunt Candace straighten up at last and grop 
her arms with a despairing gesture. 

“We ought to have him. I’ve done 
all I know, but how are we going to get 
him? You can’t go in all this snow.” 

“Yes, I can. He’s at the Tread- 
wells’. It isn’t more than half a mile. 
I can manage. It won’t take me any 
time.” Already she had settled the 
baby among some pillows and was 


ping herself for the tramp. 

“It’s after eleven,’’ murmured 
Blandina. ‘“Won’t you be afraid?” 

“Afraid? No! Only afraid I won’t 
be quick enough. Don’t let Boy roll 
off the lounge!” she cried, and strug- 
gling with the wind that caught her 
at the door, was gone. 

“She can’t keep that up,” said Aunt 
Candace, listening to her rapid step on 
the porch. “But I hope she catches 
doctor. We'd better get her to bed 
before he comes. There’s a fire laid up 
in the spare chamber. Just touch a 
match to it and leave the door open. 
It’ll warm right up.” 

“Did you say the spare chamber?” 
repeated Blandina, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said her sister, and the 
younger woman hurried out. 

Aunt Candace shifted the heavy 
head resting on her lap to an easier 
position, and bent to catch the flutter- 
ing breath. “Poor thing!’’ she mur- 
mured, and as if in answer to the 
pitying voice, a word or two struggled 
through the parted lips. “Raffaello!’’ 
the old woman repeated, grimly. ‘‘Yes, 
Raffaello, you haven’t many minutes 
to spare. It’s about time you were 
here.” 

“The bed’s all made up for visitors, 
linen sheets and the best pillow-slips 
and all,” said Blandina, reappearing. 
Her voice held a distinct reproach. “I 
can change it in a minute,” she added. 

“T guess it isn’t any too good for a 
soul that’s going to meet its Maker,” responded 
Aunt Candace. ‘“‘We’ll carry her in there now. 
You take her feet, Blandina.”’ 

Doetor Gordon, fresh and ruddy from his 
struggle with the storm, seemed to bring hope 
with him into the silent room; but after a few 
moments he straightened himself beside the high 
white bed and answered the questioning glance 
of the old woman by a brief nod. 

“‘Where’s the baby ?”’ he asked. 

Abbie rose from her seat beside the fire and 
brought the child to him. He took it gently and 
looked it over. 

“Tt’s all right,’ he said, laying it again in her 
arms. ““Try togive it some milk. Aunt Candace 
will fix it for you. And then bring it here. The 
mother will wake, poor soul, before she goes, 
and then she’ll want him.”’ 

Abbie obeyed, and returning with the baby 
sleeping peacefully on her arm, watched the 
doctor as he laid it tenderly beside the uncon- 
scious woman. The touch of the child seemed 
to bring her back for a moment, and a piteous 
cry escaped her, interspersed with broken words, 
musical, but strange. 

“See if you can make it out,” said Aunt 
Candace, bending her eyes on Abbie. 

“She’s calling for her husband,” faltered 
Abbie. ‘She says she’s been a good wife. She 
wants to show him the baby.” 

The doctor’s mouth twitched. “She’ll never 
know that he ran away and left her, the scoun- 
drel!”’ he whispered, grimly. “It’s just as 
well,” he went on, as if unconscious of the 
others. “She was a gentle soul, the kind that 
attracts a tyrant as a magnet does iron. 

“Come,’”’ he added, in a moment, rousing him- 
self and turning to Abbie, “you must go home.” 
She shook her head, but he laid his hand on her 
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A home! Abbie, think of it! A home. There’s 
nothing so good in this world! I want mine. 
Give it to me, dear. You’ve made me go with- 
out a long time. Oh, yes, before—a long time 
before,” he said, in answer to her startled eyes. 
They had reached the porch. The town clock 

















fanaa 1TH a heavy|I saw old Bill Simmons drive his sleigh out, 
fare shawl drawn | loaded with hogs.” 
=== abouthis shoul-| “That was our pung!” Lucy exclaimed. 
ders, Farmer Younglove | “Didn’t you notice old Side ?’’ 
sat huddled beside the; “The hoss was sluein’, that’s a fact,” said 
dining-room stove, gasp- | the blacksmith, with awakening interest, “but 
ing from an attack of his | I was busy and payin’ no partic’ler attention. 
old enemy, quinsy. Mrs. | Come to think, maybe it wa’n’t Bill Simmons. 
Younglove hurried in| It didn’t hump down like him, but the man wore 
from the kitchen with a | a Scotch cap and a yellow overcoat.” 
poultice for his throat.| George began to cry, and Lucy did not know 
Then Lucy and George | what to do. A little group gathered, asking 
entered. questions and giving all sorts of conflicting ad- 
“You children will} vice. A farmer offered to drive to Blakeslee’s, 
have to take the hogs | to head the thief off; Mr. Rogers was sure the 
to Blakeslee’s,” he said, | man would never venture to go there, lest the 
huskily. “I got cold| rig be recognized, but would head for Morton, 
butchering, as I almost | the county seat, orelse swing south over the hills 
always do. The car-| to one of the two cities a score of miles away. 
easses are in the pung.| Suddenly Lucy roused herself. “You go 
You put on the thills| right back home, George,” she said, “and tell 
and harness up old Side; | father. I’m going to follow the sleigh.” 
the colts are too skittish | “Not afoot?’? gasped Mr. Rogers. 
for the station. Blakes-| “Yes; old Side has lost a shoe and I can track 
lee knows the price. All| him. He can’t go fast, and on foot I can tell 
you’ ve got to do is to see | wherever he stops. If you’ll please telephone to 
to the weighing, Lucy, | Mr. Blakeslee and to Morton, Mr. Rogers, 1’ll 
take the money, and | try to overtake the thief.” 
hurry right back home, | “But you haven’t any money, sis,” George 
for I can’t do any chores | interposed. 
to-day.”’ | “Well —” she began, blushing, when Mr. 
In fifteen minutes the | Rogers handed her a bill. 
girl and boy were ready “Here’s five dollars, Lucy,” he said, “and if 
to start. | that doesn’t carry you through, call me up by 
The horse, “Old Side,” | | telephone. But you’ve undertaken a big con- 
—whose full name was | tract for a girl no older than you are. I don’t 
Sidestep-to-the-Right,— | know what else you can do, though; and I’ll 
was attached to the’ give the warning, as you say.” 
heavy sleigh, in which; George started reluctantly for home, after he 
were the carcasses of six | had seen his sister leave. It was near noon of 
hogs, killed and dressed | the short winter day, and the roads were be- 
the day before. |coming softened by the sun. Lucy had no 
Lucy was fifteen, | difficulty in tracking the horse for a couple of 
George only ten years | miles, the bare hoof showing plainly every few 
old, and this was their| yards. Then came a stretch of hilly country, 
first important business | with a frozen path. Once she saw where the 
began to strike. They counted twelve deep, | trip from the farm; so, despite their father’s | sleigh had turned out, and the two drivers had 
slow strokes, and suddenly the Christmas bells | illness, they felt pleased at the responsibility. paused a moment to exchange greetings, for 
rang out. The snow path was in fair condition for their | there the horse had “sidestepped.” She had 
“How soft and peaceful they sound to-night!” | ten-mile journey, although the road was little | met no one; doubtless the approaching rig had 
she said. “It must be the snow. Do you think | travelled for the first half of that distance. Old | entered a wayside farmyard. 
I’m a gentle soul?”’ she besought him, with a | | Side was a perfectly safe horse, but by no means| At the forks beyond the hill the pung had 
sudden, wistful note in her voice. “I don’t | speedy. turned to the right. That was toward Morton— 
believe you do.”’ He had earned his singular name owing to/| or to the south and out of the county. She was 
“Why not?” he asserted, stoutly. “Don’t | a peculiarity he had acquired when a colt. The | now on the turnpike, and it was very difficult 
you think I’m tyrant enough to account for any | moment he stopped, when in harness, he inva-|to note any one track. She stopped an old 
attraction? Oh, I’ll take you on any ground! | riably threw his hind quarters far to the right | woman in a Portland cutter. It was not easy 
Come, a fig for what I think, Abbie! Or for what | | and stamped heavily, a startling manceuver to | to make herself understood, for the woman was 
you think, either! You know how I feel, how | | strangers, although it no longer more than faintly | very deaf, but Lucy learned that she had met a 
I’ve always felt, how I’m always going to feel. | amused the family. A wide band of sorrel hair | pung with a limping horse two miles ahead. 
Give me my Christmas gift!’’ She smiled, hold- | was worn off his right leg and flank where he| ‘Then the wayfarer “caught a ride” with a 
ing out her arms as if to take the boy, and he | had rubbed against tug, pole or thill in this | farmer, who, being informed of her errand, drove 
folded them both to his heart. | manner. briskly till they struck the turn just outside of 
The great white blossom of the cereus kept | A mile from home, in a place where a hollow | Morton village, hoping to overtake the man. 
its solitary state in the little parlor, lighted only | made the snow deep and soggy, Side pulled | No one was seen, and a careful search at the 
by the starlight that penetrated the frost-etched | off his near hind shoe, which George got out and | corner failed to reveal any telltale tracks. 
panes. The candles had flickered to an end and | recovered. Thereafter he limped where the path | The farmer lingered with her till two teams 
the neglected fire had died out. But in that | | was hardest, and went even more slowly than | arrived, one from the county seat, the other from 
other chamber, where life waited on death, a | | before. the south. Neither driver had met a red pung 
light burned steadily, and Aunt Candace sat | When the Corners was reached, George com- | attached to a lame sorrel horse. 
watching by the bedside. The hush of the snow plained of being so cold that Lucy turned into| ‘“He’s turned off between here and where the 
seemed to fold them in. | the churchyard, fastened the horse beneath the | old lady met him,” said Lucy. “Thank you, 
Blandina slept by the fireside. There was not shed, and after carefully blanketing him, fol-| sir; I’m going back.” Her newly-made friend 
a sound but the faint breathing of the sick | lowed her brother into Rogers’s store. The | hesitated, but finally drove on toward the vil- 
woman. Suddenly the Christmas bells began to | glowing stove proved such a source of comfort | lage, and Lucy declined a ride with one of the 
peal. The watcher half-rose and held out a! that twenty minutes passed before the boy could | other men who was going her way. 
protesting hand. | be induced to leave. The first cross-road showed nothing, as did 
“Perhaps she won’t hear them,”’ she muttered, | Upon walking back to the shed, the two found | the next. It was nearing sundown, and the girl 
anxiously. But even as she spoke, a change | it empty! They stared at each other in amaze-| was both tired and hungry, but she went dog- 
came in the white face upon the pillow, a ripple | ment. Side never pulled at his hitching-strap ; | gedly ahead. 
of life passed over it, and the dark eyes opened | moreover, it was not broken, but had been neatly | Then she came to a mere farm lane that led to 
wide and gazed straight into the wise old eyes | untied from the ring. an isolated barn across a meadow. The path 
that met them. They questioned, they searched;| The snow showed wheré the horse had been | was worn chiefly by cattle-tracks, but runners 
then the lids dropped slowly and a smile touched | backed out, and there were large boot-tracks just | had passed that way, a double sleigh having 














“IS THAT YOUR BARN UP THERE?” 











arm, gently compelling her. ‘“You’ve had a | pour forth a flood of strange, impassioned speech. 
hard night, and you aren’t needed here any more. “Poor lamb! And me so dumb, I can’t 
Neither am I,” he added, with a glance at the | | understand you!”” Aunt Candace groaned aloud. | 
watcher beside the bed. ‘Aunt Candace can do But in an instant she bent above the pillows and 
all there is todo better than you or I. I’m going | fixed her eyes upon the eager face. 
back to the Treadwells’, and I’ll see you and the} “Yes! Yes, I know!” she cried, joyously. | 
boy safe home first.” “You want the baby! You want him in your 
Outside, the snow had ceased to fall, the wind | arms. I’ll give him to you. You want to show 
had gone down, and the sky, swept clean of | him to me—to show him to Aunt Candace. So | 
every vestige of cloud, was filled with a host of | you shall. Bello! Bello! Yes, yes—the Lord | 


the quivering lips that straightway began to’ under the eaves. Then the sleigh had gone east- 


ward, on the road to the station. 

Lucy ran across to the blacksmith shop. “O 
| Mr. Walden,” she cried, “did you see anybody 
| back our horse and pung out of the church shed 
just now ?” 

The huge, slow-witted man she addressed 
raised himself from bending over the anvil at 
his task. 

“Why, no, Lucy, 1 didn’t,” he replied, scratch- 
ing his head. “But maybe fifteen minutes ago 





been driven out very recently. A gate stood at 
some distance from the road, but it was closed. 
Lucy glanced at it, turned away, then turned 
back and, with a sudden impulse, walked up to 
the gate. On the right were deep tracks beside 
the path. A horse with one bare hoof had 
“sidestepped” and stamped the snow there! 

The girl glanced at the lonely barn and hesi- 
tated. No one was in sight in the road or in the 
fields ; but she paused only a moment, and then, 
forgetting her weariness, fairly ran toward the 
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building. It was a combination barn, painted 
red, and made to hold both stock and grain. 
The double doors were unlocked. 

Thrusting them open, she saw the pung on 
the gangway floor. 
was munching hay from a mow. | But the sleigh 
was empty! 

She hurried through to the stables. Three 
stalls were unoccupied ; in a fourth was a hand- 
some young horse. Apparently there was no 
one in the building, although the yard was full 
of cattle, clustered about a strawstack. 

A foot-path led down to a house below the hill 
on the main road. With her Younglove blood 
thoroughly aroused, Lucy rushed along this path 
to rout out the robber. She knocked at the side 
door, which was opened by a smiling young 
man. 

“Ts that your barn up there?” she demanded. 

“It is,” he replied, looking curiously at her 
flushed face. 

“Well, our horse and pung are inside, but the 
pork’s gone. Where is it?” 

“What!” he exclaimed, staring blankly at her. 

Lucy repeated her statement. 

“Please come in,” he said, politely. “I don’t 
understand you, but you don’t act quite crazy. 
Come here, Jennie!” he called to his wife. 
“Three heads are better than two in a misunder- 
standing.” 

The young farmer continued smiling for a 
minute, but before Lucy had finished her story 
he had become very grave. 

“Get her a lunch, Jennie!”? he suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘“She’s half-starved, I know.” Then 
he ran to the barn, and it was with difficulty 
that Lucy was kept from following him. 

Ina very few minutes he was back and at the 
telephone, calling up the produce-dealers and 
butchers of Morton. He learned nothing there. 
“The old team’s gone, and so are the bobs,” 
he said to his wife. Turning to Lucy, he 
asked : 

“Did your father ever employ a fellow named 
Lem Decker?” 

“Yes, last summer; but father said he was 
good for nothing.” 

“Your father is an excellent judge,” the young 
man remarked, grimly. “Did you ever hear of 
a Frank Miner?” 

“Why, yes. Lem said he had worked for him, 
off and on.” 

“Exactly. Well, I’m Miner, and our friend 
Lem has got your pork and my team. He took 
the team when your horse gave out. And he’s 
gone to Bolton, to sell the pork, I’m pretty sure. 
Now eat your lunch, child, and get ready to go 
with me.” 

Lucy was so nearly famished that she had 
barely finished her meal when a cutter drove 
up to the door. Darkness was coming on, as 
they dashed off up the road, and went hurrying 
westward over a country wholly new to her. 
The young horse needed no urging, and its driver 
made no effort to check its headlong flight. 

“What makes you so sure it was Decker?” 
Lucy asked. , 

“Because he left his old mittens in the barn, 
and took my new driving gloves. I knew he 
was a worthless vagabond, but this is a greater 
crime than I supposed him to be capable of. I 
turned him off a week ago; and 1 suppose he 
saw your sleigh, recognized it, and thought he 
could get the money for the pork and escape 
before being followed.” 

An hour passed, and the swift young horse 
never slackened its pace. With seeming tireless- 
ness, the animal mounted a long hill, and the 
lights of a village gleamed far ahead. A sleigh 
could be seen against the whiteness of a field at 
the foot of the slope. 

“That’s Bolton,” said Mr. Miner, “and I 
think there’s our man.” 

Down the hill and across the flat they shot 
like an arrow, rapidly approaching the sleigh. 
When within hailing distance, Mr. Miner 
shouted : 

“Wait a minute, Lem!’’ 

The man addressed dropped the lines, sprang 
out and ran through an orchard at one side of 
the road. His pursuer made no attempt to fol- 
low him, but instead called soothingly to the 
team, till the horses recognized his voice and 
slowed to a walk, when he hurried to their heads 
and stopped them. 

They were within a half-mile of Bolton, and 
over thirty miles from Lucy’s home. They 
slowly went on to the village, the girl well 
pleased at driving such a spirited, although gentle 
horse; Miner was in charge of the team ahead. 

At Bolton they stopped long enough to call up 
Mr. Rogers at the Corners. Lucy learned that 
her mother had been there, but had gone home, 
leaving a neighbor’s son to wait for news, should 
anything be heard before the store was closed. 
The girl explained that she would go back to 
Mr. Miner’s house, and would return home, 
after disposing of the pork, on the following 
day. 

It was past midnight when she reached a 
warm bed, feeling so cold and exhausted that it 
seemed to her she would never be comfortable 
again. But by morning she had almost forgotten 
her fatigue. 

Old Side was also refreshed, and she so 
humored his pace that he reached Mr. Walden’s 
blacksmith shop at the Corners in fair condition, 
after leaving the pork at Mr. Blakeslee’s. 

Once shod, he went blithely homeward, paus- 
ing only to “sidestep” at the foot of the two 


Old Side, still harnessed, 











intervening hills. Lucy found her father much | she was gently chided for her recklessness in| because, although hard, they are brittle. 


better; his worry had apparently conquered the 
quinsy, by causing him to forget it. Of course 
the daughter came in for warm praise, although 





setting off alone to hunt down a thief. 
As for Decker, he had fled from that section 
of the country, and was never heard from again. 
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surface was flat and un- 
drained, the mud was 
deeply rutted, and stones lay freely scattered 
about. Altogether it was a road that one would 
rather see in a picture than in reality. Yet no 
one can deny that it is a typical American road. 
There are probably millions of miles of it. 

Roads are the measure of civilization. Good 
roads mean progress—literally. Good roads 
mean that the parts of a land are in communica- 
tion with one another, that town and country 
are united, and that people are not hindered 
from travelling when they choose because of 
miles of mud. 

Some one has said that if the railways are the 
trunk lines, then the roads are the roots which 
feed the tree of commerce and industry. 

Good roads are as necessary in the United 
States as good railroads. The rural free deliv- 
ery requires them for effective service; the 
farmers need them to transport their produce 
economically; the railroads are in some cases 
paying for them, because they will prolong the 
moving of the crops and relieve congestion and 
shortage of cars; the automobile interests, as the 
bicycle interests formerly, are working for them ; 
the national government has established a Depart- 
ment of Roads, and with a well-equipped labora- 
tory holds itself ready to advise whoever may 
inquire ; state governments are lending effective 
aid ; conventions of Good Roads Associations are 
everywhere meeting to discuss, plan and act. 

The Romans built roads which have remained 
as monuments to our own time. Durable and 
ponderously strong, regardless of grades, cost, 
labor or comfort, these great highways radia- 
ting in straight lines from the Eternal City justi- 
fied the saying in the times when there were no 
other paths of travel, that “all roads lead to 
Rome.” Nowadays, however, we build cheaper 
and better roads. Let us see how they are made. 


Making a Modern Road. 


mee O-DAY a good road must be surveyed. 
Sms) It must circle or wind its way up hills, 
instead of mounting them in defiance of 
the laws of gravity; it should not follow the 
primitive settler’s path or the track of his cow. 
It must avoid creeks and swamps, and every- 
where its grade should be foreseen with nearly 
as much care as is used on a railroad. 

“As a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, just so the greatest load which can be 
hauled over a road is the load which can be 
hauled through the deepest mud-hole or up the 
steepest hill on that road. The cost of haulage 
is, therefore, necessarily increased in proportion 
to the roughness of the surface or the steepness 
of the grade.” This cost may easily be reckoned 
directly in time, loss of temper, and wear and 
tear on the horse. Indirectly it amounts to tens 
of thousands of dollars. 

The ground on which the road is to be built 
must be drained. This is variously done, 
according to different circumstances, but the 
fundamental requirement is side ditches. These, 
being lower than the bed of the road, receive the 
water from its surface as well as from its body. 

On hills no “thank-you-ma’ams,”’ breaks or 
hummocks should be constructed, but instead, 
the road should be sloped so that the water will 
run to the side channels, or, if necessary, be led 
to them by broad shallow ditches cut diagonally 
across. Underground culverts from the up-hill 
to the down-hill side of the road should be built 
at frequent intervals. 

If the highway is through low or springy land 
subdrainage as well as surface drainage is an 
absolute necessity. Dry road-beds are as essen- 
tial for good roads as dry powder for successful 
fighting. If water is allowed to get at the foun. 
dation of the road, it undermines, freezes, and 
eventually loosens the soil. Everybody who has 
floundered hub-high through spring mud knows 
that this is only too true. 

Subdrains are, in the end, inexpensive. They 
may be constructed of field stone, of logs or 
fagots of wood or bundles of brush, of brick, or, 
best of all, of tile and stone. 

The general shape of all road-beds, as well as 
of all finished highways, should be, in cross- 
section, a shallow curve, or else a shallow 








curve. 


The preliminary gra- | 


ding, after the stumps and large stones have 
been removed and the general “smoothing” 
has been done, is accomplished by means of the 
road machine, which may be adjusted so as to 


spread the earth, shave it away at the desired | 


angles, and roughly whittle the bed to the 
required form. By it also the side ditches are 
partly dug out. A road thus “crowned,” or 
rounded off, even if nothing more is done to it, 
will give better service than its old flat, undrained 
predecessor. 

The next step is to roll the road with a heavy 
steam- or horse-roller till the surface is firm and 
hard. This process is slow and expensive, but 
if we would keep the water from seeping through 
and prevent wasteful ruts and washouts, it must 
be done. In some country districts where the 
appropriation is scant, traffic is now admitted, 
and although this earth road is the least per- 


manent highway made, yet it is incomparably | 


better than the former unimproved, wet and un- 
graded wagon-track. Constant slight repairs will 
maintain such a road in good shape indefinitely. 


All sorts of materials have been used in the | 


construction of highways. Where stone is too 
costly, some top-dressing rolled firmly in tends 
to prolong the life of the road. Sand alone or 
clay alone is utterly impracticable; when mixed 








TWO PICTURES OF THE SAME ROAD 


in the proper proportions and rolled, however, 
they make an excellent surface. Sawdust, tan- 
bark, the refuse of sugar-cane, straw, flax or 
swamp grass have all been successfully utilized. 

In the stone road, the process, as far as it goes, 
is exactly the same. The road-bed must be sur- 
veyed, graded, drained, shaped and rolled. 

In general, two kinds of stone road are in use, 
the macadam and the telford, named from the 
two Scotchmen who first made practical appli- 
cation of their principles. In both, broken stone 
is rolled to a compact, curved bed, fittingly 
drained. The main difference is that the telford 
road has a subpavement of hand-laid rocks, over 
which smaller courses of gravel are spread and 
crushed. In both cases the stones must be 
fairly uniform and angular, so as to fit together 
under pressure. To cement this mass, water and 
stone screenings—but never earth or clay—are 
rolled into the surface. 

The qualities required of gravel to be avail- 
able for constructing a macadam or a telford road 
are, above all, hardness and toughness. Stones 
containing flint or quartz, for instance, are bad, 


may travel in safety and | 
with speed. One inch to | 








Most 
| kinds of granite are undesirable, since they de- 
| compose rapidly ; but the darker ones, containing 
| hornblende instead of feldspar, are better. Slate 
| and sandstones are useless. Some limestones are 
| good, but the best material is trap-rock. This 
is hard and tough. In case enough trap cannot 
be got an inferior stone may be used underneath, 
and the trap for surfacing. 

A stone road thus carefully constructed is an 
expensive undertaking, but once built it is there 
for all time, and serves all comers. Over a good 
road the traffic increases year by year. 

The Dutch boy who stopped a tiood by thrust- 
ing his arm into the hole in the dike, understood 
the principle of water-wear. This same principle 
applies to roads as well as to dikes. Once a 
channel is started, destruction is sure to follow. 
A wheel rut cutting into an unforeseen soft spot, 
or a patch of loosened stones may, if unmended, 
be the beginning of hundreds of dollars of waste. 
Nothing deteriorates so rapidly as a neglected 
row, and few things are so easy to maintain in 
perfect condition if slight continual painstaking 
inspection is allowed to rule. 

In some Southern states, especially those in 
the valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
burnt-clay roads have been used. The process is 
simple. The clay road-bed is plowed up, and 
| roasted over open wood-fires, much as bricks are 

baked. The “gumbo” or “buckshot” thus loses 
|a good deal of its water, and when mixed with 
uncooked clay and then thoroughly rolled, forms 
a smooth and durable surface. 





The Automobile Problem. 
sunray LT HIN the last few years a new problem 
IW has arisen in road-building. The auto- 

mobile, with its great flattened rubber 
tires and its high speed, sucks up the dust on the 
macadamized surface, and even, in its thirsty 
| action, draws out the cementing powder from 
| between the stones, thus reducing the road to a 
ragged, uneven state. Loose gravel means more 
loose gravel and terrible water-wear. The roads 
are literally being unmade faster than they had 
been made. 

Various remedies have been proposed and 
| tried. At the International Road Congress held 
jat Paris last October it was reported that a 
| cement or lime “binding” may be added to the 
road material as it is being rolled into shape. 
This process has the recommendation of being 
cheap, and so far as we can now say, tolerably 
permanent. A plan more extensively used in 
this country is to coat the finished surface with 
a combination of coal-tar and 
pitch, heated to two hundred and 
twenty-five degrees, and thor- 
oughly broomed into the top 
course of the macadam. As 
quickly as may be, a layer of 
splinters of trap-rock is spread 
and rolled into this soft paint- 
ing. The surface thus formed 
is water-proof and auto-proof. 
Trees planted along the roadside 
tend to prevent evaporation, and 
also act as windbreaks, thus 
minimizing the dust nuisance. 

As to the cost of good roads, 
various local conditions make it 
impossible to give more than 
exceedingly general information. 
In some places the town or 
county or state owns the tools 
and machinery, and even the raw 
material. In such cases labor is 
the only expense. 

A road expert has stated that 
dirt roads sixteen feet wide can 
be constructed for three hundred 
dollars a mile, and that every 
road in the country can be mac- 
adamized for one thousand dol- 
lars a mile. Two or three 
thousand dollars, however, are 
frequently spent. The tarring 
process, which pays for itself by 
prolonging the life of the high- 
way, amounts to six hundred 
dollars additional for each mile. 

The money spent in good roads 
is money profitably invested. 
The returns, except in the case 
of toll roads, are never direct or in cash. Never- 
theless they exist, and are to be reckoned in 
general prosperity and comfort, rise in the values 
of real estate, and increase in business, The citi- 
zen who contributes to the making of good roads 
is performing as valuable a duty as he who founds 
colleges. 





No Excuse for Ignorance. 


| Sea NORANCE is no longer an excuse for 
Vv bad roads. In the winter of 1901-02 a 
| =————  railroad-train, carrying a complete outfit 
| for constructing roads, travelled over four thou- 
sand miles through Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, building by the way sample stretches of 
model highways. In one town the railroad has 
sought to educate the people by running a good 
carriage road from the station to the worst spot 
near by. It makes a valuable object-lesson. 
The national government publishes and dis- 
tributes free a number of pamphlets which con- 
tain the minutest directions for road-building. It 
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remains only for the people, through the legis- 
latures, to raise by taxes, bonds or loans the 
money with which to construct the highways. 
Whenever states have lent their aid, the move- 
ment has prospered the best. 

An example of state aid is seen in the case of 
Massachusetts. There a highway commission, 
consisting of three persons appointed by the 
governor for a term of three years each, directs 
the work. The expenses are appropriated 
annually from the general tax levy. 

This commission compiles statistics relating to 
public ways in the commonwealth, maps certain 
roads, collects information as to suitable road- 
building material, and advises without compen- 
sation the officers of the various cities and towns 
in the state who have charge of highway matters. 
The major part of the time of the state commission 
is, however, taken up in directing the laying out, 











highways. ‘The entire original expense of a new 
road is paid by the commonwealth, and the law 
provides that one-fourth of the money shall be 
paid back to the state within six years, with 
interest. The state also maintains the road in 
good repair, the towns and cities paying up to 
fifty dollars a year per mile for this maintenance. 
Surely these are fair terms, and under them good 
roads are multiplying. 

It should not be many years hence when the 
“typical American road’’ will have to have its 
picture taken again. It will now be a smooth 
and rounded drive, of easy grade, winding grace- 
fully up the hills or sloping across the valleys. 
In rain and shine the stream of traffic will travel 
comfortably along. In the most prosperous dis- 
tricts its waterproofed surface will keep the 
countryside clean and free from dust. In the 
future all bad roads will be dead or unused, and 


construction and maintenance of the public | all good roads will teem with life. 
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Yaa) the prisoner, halted. The man who 
=——— had been pushing Bannister along loos- 
ened his hold. No one seemed quite ready to 
answer Miss Stark’s question. At last the 
chairman of the meeting, feeling that the duty 
of acting as spokesman devolved properly upon 
him, replied : 

“The man is a traitor, Miss Stark. He is not 
fit to remain with us. It is for our own protec- 
tion that we are sending him away.”’ 

Sarah Jane Stark tossed her head scorn- 
fully. 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t see that any of you 
are in very great or immediate personal danger. 
And as for bravery, it doesn’t take much courage 
for fifty men to set on one man. I’ve watched 
the whole thing, and I don’t like it. The man 
made a fool of himself, that’s true, and Judge 
Morgan told him so. Now you’re making fools 
of yourselves, and it’s time some one told you so. 
I thought I’d be the one, that’s all.” 

“But, Miss Stark,” persisted the chairman, 
“he’s a copperhead ; he’s a defamer of the Presi- 
ident and the country ; he deserves no considera- 
tion, either from us or from you.” 

“Yes,” added one in the crowd, “and he’s a 
member of the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
and they plot treason and murder.” 

Then Bannister found his voice. 

“That’s a lie!” he said. “I’m not a member 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle. I plot 
nothing. What I think I say. WhatI do I’m 
not ashamed of.” 

Sarah Jane Stark turned on him sternly. 
“Keep still!””? she commanded. “I’m doing the 
talking.” 

Then again she addressed the chairman of the 
meeting : 

“You ought to know that I’m no copperhead. 
I detest ’em. You ought to know that with two 
brothers and a nephew in the Union armies I 
have some sympathy with the soldiers. And if 
I ever loved a man in my life, I love Abe 
Lincoln. But there’s nothing I love quite so 
much as I do fair play. And this isn’t fair 
play.” 

It was strange how quiet the crowd had be- 
come. But then, when Sarah Jane Stark had 
anything to say, people were always ready to 
listen. 

“*Now the best thing for you people to do,” she 
added, ‘‘the decent thing to do, is to loosen this 
man’s hands, give him his coat and hat, and let 
him go quietly away to reflect on his monumental 
foolishness.” 

She was already untying the handkerchief 
that bound Bannister’s wrists together. 

“Folly like this,”’ she went on, “brings its own 
reward. Maybe the good Lord wants him fora 
Union soldier, and will supervise the draft to 
that end. So it isn’t for you to fly in the face 
of Providence and spoil it all before the time is 
ripe. And you,” giving Bannister a little push 
as she spoke, “you go home and get down on 
your knees and pray for common sense.” 

No one else on earth, save possibly his own 
cherished wife, could have sealed Rhett Bannis- 
ter’s lips and started him homeward this day. 
But he had respect for Sarah Jane Stark. Along 
with his townsmen he honored her motives, 
deferred to her judgment, and obeyed her com- 
mands. So, almost unconsciously, before he 
fairly knew what he was doing, before he had 
time to think whether he was retreating igno- 
miniously from his enemies, or leaving them in 
disgust, he found himself alone on the highway, 
walking toward his home. 

When he reached his house he found his wife 
and children all waiting for him on the porch. 
Bob had not cared to go up to the village, and 
had induced Louise to stay at home with him; 
and as for poor Mrs. Bannister, she shrank with 
dread from meeting any of her neighbors. 

The fact that something had happened to him 
during his absence Bannister could not conceal. 
It was evident from his appearance that he had 
been roughly treated. But neither of his chil- 
dren dared to ask him questions, and his wife 


oS band, already on its way toward 
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contented herself with smoothing back his hair | 
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and rearranging his tie, knowing full well that 
sooner or later she would know the whole un- 
happy story. 

After supper Bob set off some modest fireworks 
that he had purchased a few days before—two 
or three rockets, a dozen Roman candles, some 
pinwheels and firecrackers. 

Late in the evening the gate-latch clicked, and 
Seth Mills, their next neighbor to the east, 
entered. 

“I’ve just heard,” he explained, “what hap- 
pened up-town to-day, and I thought I’d come 
over and tell you —” 

“Mary,” said Bannister, “don’t you think you 
had better take Louise up to bed? It’s getting 
quite late. You may stay, Robert, if you 
wish.” 

And when the woman and child had gone, he 
turned to his visitor, and said, ‘“Pardon me for 
interrupting you, Seth, but you 
see they don’t know, and I 
thought it was hardly worth 
while to have their feelings 
worked up over it.” 

“Just so! Just so!” respond- 
ed the old man. “Protect the 
women and children. That’s 
what I say. But there wasn’t 
much I wanted to tell you, Rhett, 
only that, according to my views, 
they didn’t treat you right, and 
I’m sorry for it. ‘They ought to 
be ashamed of it themselves. 
You and I don’t agree in politics, 
Rhett, nor about the war, but 
that’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t treat each other right. 
That’s what I say.” 

“And you are right about it, 
Seth. But I believe that you 
and I are the only two men in 
this community who could dis- 
cuss their political differences 
without passion. You are of 
Kentucky ancestry, I am of 
South Carolinian. These other 
people here are either of the domi- 
neering Yankee type, or else are 
descended from the stubborn 
Pennsylvania settlers. Perhaps 
that accounts for their lack of 
fairness and reason. I have often 
wondered why Abraham Lin- 
coln, with his Virginia ances- 
try, his Kentucky birth and his 
Western training, could be so 
narrow, so illogical, so illiberal, 
so utterly heartless as he has 
shown himself to be.’’ 

“T don’t think those are proper 
words, Rhett, to apply to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I knew him per- 
sonally back in Illinois. I’ve 
told you that a hundred times. 
And I’ve studied him a good deal since then; 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that there aren’t 
many men in this country who can see farther 
ahead and know better how to get there than Abe 
Lincoln. And I don’t believe any other Presi- 
dent, or king or emperor, for that matter, has 
ever felt a personal responsibility for his country 
as Abe Lincoln has felt it, or has labored or 
prayed as Abe Lincoln has that his country | 
might be saved and become great and happy. 
That’s what I say.” 

Bannister did not answer at once. The two 
sat looking off to the faint line that marked the 
western hill range from the star-flecked sky. 
Over in the corner of the porch the boy, who had 
listened intently to the discussion, moved and 
drew nearer. From somewhere in the house 
came the faint music of a good-night song. Then 
Seth Mills spoke again: 

“Rhett, I knew Lincoln out there in New 
Salem when he was running Denton Offutt’s 
store. I’ve told you that before. I’ve told you 
how the Clary’s Grove boys came down one day 
to match Jack Armstrong against Lincoln in a 
wrestling-match; and how, when Jack tried 
a foul, Abe got mad, and caught him by the 


“HURRAH FOR THE DRAFT!" 


throat, and gave him the worst shaking up he 
ever had in his life. I didn’t see that, but I 
know the story’s straight. And I’ve told you 
how he straddled a log with a rope tied to it, and 
pushed out into the Sangamon River at flood, 
that spring after the deep snow, and went tear- 
ing down with the current, and saved two men 
clinging to a treetop in midstream, and came 
near losing his own life in doing it. I saw him 
do that myself. 

“One night, when we were sitting round the 
stove in Offutt’s store, Jim Hanniwell came in a 
good deal the worse for liquor, and began cursing 
}and swearing as he usually did when he was 
| drunk. Some women came in to buy something, 
but Jim never stopped. Then Lincoln said, 
‘Jim, that’ll do. There are women here.’ 


licking, and it might as well be me as anybody.’ 
He took him and chucked him outdoors, into 
the mud, and rubbed dog-fennel into his mouth 
till the fellow yelled for mercy. I saw him do 
that, too. 

‘“Maybe I’ve told you all these things before 
and maybe I haven’t; but I never told you or 
any one else what I’m going to tell you now. It 
was in that same winter of ’32. I was out with 
the Clary’s Grove boys one night, and the liquor 
went round pretty free. To make a long story 
short, I was lying in a snow-bank alongside 
the road about midnight, half a mile from my 
cabin, dead drunk, and the weather around zero. 
Abe Lincoln happened along and found me. 

“He wasn’t under any obligation to me; but 
he turned me over, and then he twisted me up 
onto his long back and toted me that whole half- 
mile up-hill in zero weather, to my home. 

“Rhett, I haven’t touched a drop of liquor 
since that night. But what I want to say is 
that the man who had strength and heart enough 
to do that for me, who was nothing to him, has 
strength and heart enough to carry this country 
that he loves on his bent shoulders through the 
awfullest storm that ever swept it, till he brings 
it home safe.” 

Clear and resonant on the night air the old 





DRAWN BY THULSTRUP. 


GOT HIM NOW!" 


man’s voice rang.as he finished his story and 
rose to his feet. And Rob, leaning far forward 
in his chair, was thrilled by the earnestness of 
the speaker, and felt his heart fired anew with 
reverence and enthusiasm for the war President 
and with zeal for the cause. 

Rhett Bannister was too courteous to try to 
break, with argument or depreciation, the force 
of the old man’s recital. 

“We all have our heroes,’ he said. “This 
would be a sad world if there were no heroes to 
worship. And 1 can’t blame you, Seth, for 
having put a halo around Lincoln’s head.” 

“Thank you, Rhett. Good night!” 

The old man limped slowly down the path and 
out into the road. After that, to those who sat 
upon the porch, the quiet of the windless, starlit 
summer night was unbroken. Over in the 
direction of the village an occasional rocket 
flared up into the sky and fell back into dark- 
ness. 

But from that night the dominating personality 
in Bob Bannister’s life was Abraham Lincoln. 
Look which way he would, the vision of that 
rugged, kindly face, which he had seen so often 
pictured, and the tall, gaunt form stood out ever 
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before his eyes, heroic, paternal, potential to the 
uttermost. From Seth Mills he obtained a small 
volume published in 1860, describing the Presi- 
dent’s career. From the same source he got what 
was much better—that modest, unique sketch of 
his own life, written by Lincoln at about the same 
time. 

‘These things he read and reread many times, 
and the oftener he read them the greater grew his 
admiration for his hero. 

In the meantime, under the conscription act of 
March 3, 1863, put in force by the proclamation 
of the President, the enrolment for the draft 
went on. In many of the states the drawings 
were made in July. On the thirteenth of that 


| month began the draft riots in New York, which 
Jim | were suppressed only after the destruction by 
allowed he’d say what he pleased, women or | the mob of much property, and after the shedding 
no women ; and he did. When the women had | of much blood and the loss of many lives. 

gone, Lincoln came out from behind the counter, | 
and said, ‘Jim, somebody’s got to give you a| opportunity to denounce the government at 


The anti-war party took advantage of the 


Washington openly and bitterly. Only in com- 
munities where the sentiment was intensely 
patriotic was the policy of the draft upheld. 

Mount Hermon was one of these communities. 
Already partially depopulated by her voluntary 
contributions of men to the Union armies, she 
nevertheless accepted the situation cheerfully, 
believing with Lincoln that this was the only 
practical way to put a speedy end to the war. 
But to Rhett Bannister this draft was the crown- 
ing act of infamy perpetrated by a tyrannical 
government. 

It was not until September, however, that the 
drawing for the Congressional district in which 
he resided, the eleventh of Pennsylvania, took 
place at Easton, under the supervision of the 
provost marshal, Capt. Samuel Yohe. 

On the afternoon of the last day of the draw- 
ing Bob went up to the village to make some 
purchases and do some errands for his father. 
Since his unfortunate experience on Independ- 
ence day, Rhett Bannister had not often been 
seen among his neighbors. Aside from a few 
of the more radical sympathizers with the South- 
ern cause, not many people sought him socially, 
and by the entire Union element he was practi- 
cally ostracized. 

The condemnation visited on his father Bob 
could not wholly escape. While 
there were few who knew of his 
own loyalty, there were many 
who knew only that he was the 
son of Rhett Bannister, the de- 
spised copperhead. So in these 
days, when Bob went up to the 
village, he spent no time in loiter- 
ing, or visiting, or playing with 
his former schoolfellows. His 
errands done, he started without 
delay on his way home. 

On this afternoon there was 
excitement at the village. For 
two successive days the names 
drawn from the wheel at Easton 
had included but a bare half- 
dozen from Mount Hermon. 
And these were the names of 
men who could well afford to 
pay the three hundred dollars 
demanded by the government as 
the price of their release from 
service. 

But to-day, the last day of 
the drawing, it was more than 
probable that the number of men 
drafted from Mount Hermon 
would be at least doubled. 

So, as the day wore on, the 
crowd about the door of the 
post-office increased. At five 
o’clock-a special messenger 
would arrive from Carbon Creek 
with a list of the men that day 
drafted from Mount Hermon 
township, the list having been 
sent by telegraph from Easton 
to that station. 

When finally the messenger 
arrived, Bob was listening with 
breathless interest to a discussion 
concerning the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and it was only 
when he heard some one shout, 
“Here’s the list!” that he realized what had 
happened. 

“Let Adam Johns read it!’”? demanded a man 
in the crowd. Whereupon the young school- 
master, mounting a chair and unfolding the 

paper placed in his hands, began to read. And 
the very first name he read was his own. 

He looked out calmly over the group of men 
before him, his face paling somewhat. 

“T will go,” he said. “I ought to have gone 
before. I am ashamed to have waited for—for 
this—but — 

“You're all right, Adam!” interrupted some 
one in the crowd, who knew how the school- 
master’s widowed mother leaned on him for 
comfort and support. “You’reall right! There’s 
a dozen of us here that’ll be sons to her when 
you go.”’ 

The young man went on with the reading of 
the list. It was not a long one. There were 
some surprises, but there was no demonstration. 
For the most part, the reading was greeted with 
the silence of intense earnestness. The very 


|last name on the list was the name of Rhett 


Bannister. 
The schoolmaster’s hand grasping the paper 
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fell to his side. For an instant no one spoke. 
Then a man shouted, “Hurrah for the draft!’ 
and another one cried, “Uncle Sam’s got him 
now!” And then, amid the confusion of voices, 
men were heard every where congratulating each 
other on the drafting of Rhett Bannister. 

With flushed face Bob started for the door, 
and the crowd parted to let him pass. But out- 
side he ran into a group of his schoolmates, the 
same boys who had court-martialed him and 
dismissed him in disgrace from their company 
three months before. 

“Qld man got struck with lightning this time, 














to keep from showing his exultation. 


“Better run home and tell him, quick,” added | away, and there bubbled forth again. 
| billow fell with a mighty crash upon a grim | 


Jim Brill. 

“He doesn’t dare to,”’ responded Sam. “yy | 
dare you to go home and tell your copperhead 
dad he’s drafted !’”’ 

With flashing eyes and head erect, Bob passed | 
through the crowd of boys. But as he went 
down the road through the gathering twilight, 
he began to wonder if, after all, Sam Powers 
was not right. Would he dare to tell his father? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


8 YAMATE,THE SAILORS 


“T3U> ineodarg } 


‘ ‘Sapr uc most skilful 
=) S® master of catboat- 
sailing that I ever 
knew was Yamate. Never, 
I think, was there a more 
adroit hand than his at sheet or tiller. He could 
sheer up close into the wind and bowl along as 
if it blew across his beam. Always, too, he knew 
the exact amount of sail to spread, and could carry 
more in rough water than any of his fellow fish- 
ermen. 

Yamate was also the jolliest of Japanese. I 
first saw him from the head of the pier at Mon- 
terey as I stood watching the salmon-boats re- 
turn. There was a stiff offshore breeze, to 
which the foremost boats paid respect by single 
or double reefs of sail; but presently in came 
Yamate under full canvas, his boat rocking 
until the tip of the boom dipped the waves, his 
mouth curved in a gleeful grin, and his eyes 
dancing with the joy of swift motion. 

He shot in close to the pier and drifted up to 
the landing without a stroke of the oar, where 
others had had recourse to an awkward tack, or 
even to rowing under a swinging boom that 
batted them upon head and shoulders. 

It was during a run of salmon and smelt one 
year in June that Yamate’s sailing was put to a 
test that taxed even his skill to the utmost. 

There had been a gale, which for two days 
had put an end to all fishing; but upon the 
third all boats were out again. To the dis- 
appointment of the fishermen, however, the 
salmon had scattered. So few, indeed, were 
to be taken that most of the men drew in 
their hooks and began to cast for mackerel; 
others sought the rockfish grounds; and a few 
ran down the coast for smelt. 

Among the latter were Yamate and Nakamura. 
‘The day was not very propitious for taking this 
fish, inasmuch as there was still a heavy sea 
from the recent wind-storm, which rendered a 
close approach to the shore dangerous. But 
Yamate, with his usual fearlessness, ran in to 
the very line along which the breakers formed, 
to cast his net. 

Up with each great swell rose his little craft, 
and then down in each successive hollow it sank 
again. Sometimes the thin edge formed and 
began to curl under the very keel, but always 
the boat escaped being overwhelmed. 

The wind, already sufficiently brisk for the 
precarious fore-and-aft sail, was. increasing; but 
this was no cause of worry to Yamate, who pre- 
ferred a gale to a calm. He was jubilant, too, 
from the success of his seine, for each draw was 
satisfactory ; and for the delicately flavored smelt 
there was always a market. 

With Nakamura it was otherwise. Well 
beyond the line of breakers, he fished perse- 
veringly, while his sail slatted in the breeze. 
But only tasteless surf perch and a few sardines 
came to his net. 

Enviously he looked in at Yamate, who still 
lay on the surf-line, but with a constant eye 
upon the incoming swells. Ever and again he 
saw his more daring comrade draw his sheet and 
creep up a little into the wind—upon each occa- 
sion just in time, as it seemed, to escape from a 
gigantic comber. 

For two hours or more they continued to fish 
in the same manner. To Yamate came no harm 
and to Nakamura no fish. 

At last Nakamura, after a timorous survey of 
the breakers and the jagged rocks beyond, against 
which they pounded, slacked off his sheet and 
ran in where the smelt seemed so plentiful. 

Hardly was the fisherman’s net out when he 
took alarm at an approaching swell. Quickly 
he threw the tiller over and hauled upon his 
sheet. His canvas had but begun to draw when 
the wave reached him; but of its own accord 
it held together until it was several yards to 
leeward. 

Nakamura was surprised at the rapidity with 
which it had come upon him, and a little nerv- 
ous; but since the danger was over and no 
harm had come beyond the shipping of a little 
water, he made fast the sheet and busied himself 
with straightening the small seine. _ 

“Lookout! Look out! <A big one!’? suddenly 
shouted Yamate, 

He himself threw over his tiller and shot up 
into wind and wave in a twinkling. The 
great billow rolled upon the bows and sent in a 
bucketful or two of water; but for all that, the 
little craft cut its way through to safety and 
stood off on a tack. 

Not so with Nakamura. Easily enough had 
he squared away and run down into the breakers 








with the wind, but to work 
back in its teeth was another 


thing. As before, he pre- 
pared to draw slowly away 
on a long tack, but in an 
instant the great wave was 
upon him broadside. From 
stem to stern it tum- 
bled into the sailboat, filling 
her in a trice. Over she 
went, boom and gaff stab- 
bing down into the sea, and 
the next moment was bot- 
tom up, driving rapidly 
toward the rocks. 

Nakamura, at best but a 
laborious swimmer, found 
himself under a fathom of 
water in a heavy coat. 
His feet, moreover, had be- 
come entangled in the length 
of net. 

From the loose-fitting over- 
coat he managed to get free, 
but from the seine about his 
feet he could not extricate 
himself. Indeed, it seemed 
but to tighten with his strug- 
gles. With his arms alone, 
however, he fought his way 
to the surface, and caught a 
half-breath. But upon the 
instant a new wave fell upon his head, and 
the last part of his inhalation was stinging 
brine. 

Strangling and suffocating, he wore away his 
strength trying to get free from the net. More 
and more frenzied and confused became his 
thrashings. Not a single breath of pure air 
could he get; when it was not water that he 
sucked in, it was froth and spray. Soon he 
sank helplessly beneath the green surface; and 
then the long, sobbing inhalation that he took 
was from the depths. 

Yamate’s eyes, even while he steered his own 
craft to safety, were turned back toward his less 
skilful countryman ; and when he saw the cap- 
size, he immediately threw over his tiller, jibed 
his sail, and squared away into the breakers 
with the wind astern. 

A great wave formed beneath him as he ran, 
and with the full spread of sail he kept pace with 
it, riding high upon it as it rolled in toward the 
rocks. At last, as if fretful of its load, the 
billow reared to a crest, and all but pitched 
the boat forward headlong. 

But at the same instant it was brought to its 
knees by the rocks below, and crumbled into 
spray. In the smother of foam the craft still 
lived. 

Close alongside lay the upturned keel of Naka- 
mura’s boat, but of the capsized fisherman 








Yamate could see nothing. All was white boil- 
| ing water, which here sucked down and swirled 
Then the 


sandstone rock, and the whipped spray leaped | 


twenty feet in the air. 


Had it not been for Yamate’s hand at the | 


tiller, the catboat would also have crashed, and 
| crumpled i in like a birch canoe; but obedient to 


| his touch, it turned aside from the outstanding | Japanese stood alert at helm and sheet. 


rock and drove on yet farther toward the solid | 
abutment of the mainland, that could not be | 
dodged. 

Still the daring Japanese had no sight of | 
Nakamura. Upon the tumultuous surface of | 


the water was strewn the contents of the boat; | 
| through the foaming trough of water with the 


there was a floating mass of corks and lines, an 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 





WITH HIS STOMACH OVER THE TILLER, AND SO HOLDING IT, 
HE HEAVED HIS COUNTRYMAN INBOARD. 


empty can, the two oars and a basket, but of the 
man not a sign. 

Then an indistinguishable mass of some kind 
bubbled up within a couple of yards of the stern. 
It did not come quite to the surface, but Yamate 
lost not an instant. He took a turn of the sheet 
about the cleat, grabbed with the other hand a 
gaff, and leaned far out over the gunwale. 

He secured and pulled up the object. It was 
the empty coat. But in the same instant his 
quick eye caught sight of a second shadow in the 
waters, which rapidly assumed. the shape of a 
black head of hair. 

Yamate hooked again and brought up Naka- 
mura by the arm. 

With his stomach over the tiller, and so hold- 
ing it, he heaved his countryman inboard. In 
the next instant he did three things—resumed 
the tiller, loosed the sheet from the cleat, and 
turned his attention upon the sea. Hewas none 
too agile. The boat had swung round broadside 
to the waves, and a billow of no mean size was 
less than six yards distant. 

There was but one chance of escaping it—to 
slack off before the wind, to drive in still closer 
to the wall of rock. This Yamate did, letting go 
the sheet upon the instant the craft came round, 
and taking the sea upon the stern. The distance 
lost was appalling; it seemed that the grip of 
the wave would not loose until it had borne 








HE inhabitants of the southern moun- 
tains sometimes grind their corn with 
an automatic miller known as the 

“Slow John.” 

This contrivance is very simple and 
crude in form and workmanship, but 
taking things slowly and easily and work- 
ing steadily, it turns out from one to three 
bushels of meal a day. 
There are two varie- 
ties, the more common 
one being constructed 
as follows: 

A trough is fastened 
to one end of a stout stick, and a per- 
pendicular beam to the other end. The 
stick is supported in such a way as 
to make the beam end remain down of 
its own weight. But when water is run 
into the trough end the weight of the 
water and trough combined makes that 
end heavier than the beam or hammer, 
which is then lifted high from the mortar 
in which it rests, and which contains the 
corn. As the trough descends, the water 





A “SLOW JOHN.” 


By Eliot Kays Stone. 











runs out, and then the weight of the ham- 
mer again brings it down into the mortar 
with great violence. This is repeated day 
and night until the corn is ground, when 
the meal is taken out and fresh corn 
put in its place. Another variety of 
“Slow John” is operated by a water-wheel. 

It can readily be seen that such an auto- 
matic mill and miller 
is of great value toa 
community ‘where 
every man is needed 
in the field. Its cost 
is practically nothing. 
After the few hours or days spent in its 
construction, no attention need be paid to 
it beyond giving it something to do. 

I have never seen one of these machines 
save in a limited district in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. That they 
exist there testifies, I think, to the origi- 
nality of these secluded people, who have 
lived for so many generations in their 
own way, undisturbed by the shrill whis- 
tle of advancing civilization. 























didn’t he, Bob?” called out Sam Powers, unable | 





them to the very rocks. The instant it passed, 
Yamate jerked in the sheet to bring the boat 
about; but it was not to be. A second wave 
followed so closely that once more he had to 
turn back. Then Yamate for an instant lost 
| hope, for certainly if no time were given him 
between breakers to turn, he could not draw out 
|of them. Boats do not sail backward. 

Small as his hope had become, however, the 


To his 
joy, he saw that the third wave was far behind 
the two that had fallen in such quick succes- 


sion. Amidst the flurry, even before the billow 


had passed, he bore over the tiller and stood 
away. 
The boat came whirling round and sped down 


speed of a gull. So close it 
was upon the rocks, that the 
boom end almost scraped in 
turning ; so close, too, that the 
undertow helped to sweep it 
back. Butalthough the boat 
lived, there was the whole 
tumbling line of breakers 
that stood between her and 
safety. 

Still she was headed 
toward the open sea, and 
for Yamate that was enough 
to stir hope, although he 
knew that every inch of the 
way must be fought for 
against wind and wave. 
With the sheet somewhat 
free to acquire momentum, 
he ran off on a long tack 
almost parallel with the 
shore. 

When the foremost wave 
reached him he shot up into 
and through without mis- 
fortune, and immediately 
slacked away again to get up 
speed for meeting the second. 

His eye meanwhile swept 
the whole belt of breakers, 
where three already defi- 
nitely formed waves were 
racing towardhim. The first 
two were of moderate size, 
gathering height and momen- 
tum as they advanced; but 
the third and most remote 
sent a chill to his heart. It 
was far out, rising so high as 
to shut out the horizon, and 
looked to the troubled sailor like an unstable 
mountain ridge coming against him. 

While the spell of that sight held him, the 
nearest of the three waves fell upon his starboard 
bow. Although he had mechanically forced 
over the tiller to meet it, the boat was not fully 
in position ; and in consequence sea-water came 
over the gun wale. 

Yamate did what he could to bring the craft 
properly up, and then, as the breaker passed, 
stood away as before. One favoring circumstance 
did not desert him—the breeze swept in from the 
sea without gust or lull. But for that he would 
before now have come to grief. 

Up came the tremendous ridge of water, rising 
higher and higher, growing thinner and thinner. 
Already the crest was forming and glints of 
white were beginning to show. The wind 
caught away the comb and made of it streaming 
pennants of mist. So high and thin the water 
towered that it became translucent green, beau- 
tiful but ominous. Meanwhile the intervening 
billow was threatening the desperate Japanese 
sailor. It was perfectly able to overwhelm 
the boat if allowed to catch it broadside, and 
in the absence of its overtowering pursuer, it 
would have caused anxiety. But Yamate met 
and cut through it without taking aboard a 
drop. 

So closely followed the mountainous mass of 
the great third wave that the Japanese did not 
attempt another tack. He sprang immediately 
forward, tore the mast from its step, and with all 
his might heaved it, together with sail and rig- 
ging, into the sea. Then back he ran into the 
stern-sheets and again caught the tiller. 

Down upon them came the smother of foam. 
The seething flood poured in upon the two fisher- 
men from port, starboard and stem. Nakamura, 
as he lay limply in the bottom of the boat, was 
for a second time swallowed up by the sea. 

Yet the craft did not completely fill, for Yamate 
held her true. The spars and canvas at the 
prow, too, helped to cut a passage; and they 
came through. 

Yamate snatched the oars and renewed the 
struggle. A very little wave would upset them 
now, 80 low in the water was the gunwale. But 
the worst was past. Only oily swells met them, 
which lapped gently against the bows and rolled 
on. 

Yet Yamate was glad of assistance from the 
Japanese fishing-boat that came in to lend a 
hand and to tow his water-logged craft beyond 
the line of danger. 

Nakamura was dragged from underneath the 
thwart and transferred to the dry boat as soon 
as deep water was reached, and presently he 
came to. 

Yamate, refusing further assistance, drew in 
his trailing rigging, bailed his boat, and pres- 
ently was standing away again under his own 
water-soaked but still effective canvas. 
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MADAME CURIE IN HER LABORATORY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

he way King Edward’s ‘‘Cullinan’’ diamond 
reached England makes an amusing story. 
Seven detectives officiously guarded a man who 
carried a small black bag. But the bag was 
empty, and the diamond was in the pocket of 
another man, who crossed from Holland in the 
steerage. ia 
adame Curie, codiscoverer with her hus- 
band of radium, has been promoted to full 
professorship in the University of Paris. A 
woman who can discover new truth is certainly 
qualified to teach it, and the young men in the 
university can afford to sit with respect at the 

feet of this remarkable woman of science. 


1 pre candidates for Congress received 
votes in a hundred and sixty-two districts 
this year; Prohibitionist candidates in a hundred 
and fifty-two districts. The strength of the two 
parties lies in the North and West, for the 
South contributed only four candidates out of 
the total, two Prohibitionists and two Socialists. 
» echo of events which already seem remote 

appears in the visit to this country of Queen 
Liliuokalani of Hawaii, to promote, if possible, 
the passage of a bill now before Congress, to 
give her a quarter of a million dollars as pay- 
ment for crown lands which she formerly 
owned. The claim rests upon the old charge 
that United States troops were used in 1893 to 
depose the queen and establish the republican 
government. 


Be of the little tragedies of the Boxer up- 
rising in China has just come to light. 
The young American woman who painted the 
portrait of the late Empress Dowager wrote 
recently of the sittings, and mentions the long 
finger-nails of her distinguished subject. In the 
hurried flight from Peking they were injured, 
and had to be cut, and the artist remarks in a 
tone which suggests a sigh, ‘‘They were only 
about three inches long when I painted: the 
picture.’’ a 
wenty-eight thousand women received the 
last semiannual dividend of the Pennsylva- 
They constitute nearly 
one-half of the total number of shareholders. 
These women own nearly a hundred and fifty 
million dollars’ worth of shares. Many of them 
are widows, who inherited their shares and live 
on the proceeds. Other railroad companies have 
large numbers of women stockholders, the com- 
fort of nearly all of whom depends on the 
prosperity of the companies. When the divi- 
dends are cut they suffer. 

lk as they will about fashion, the men are 

as subservient to its decrees as women. 
There was a time when most men wore beards ; 
indeed, at one time it was regarded as wicked 
to shave. Yet of twenty-four governors elected 
last November, Governor Hughes of New York 
is the only one who does not shave some part 
of his face, and nine of the new governors are 
clean-shaven. A few years ago every mother’s 
son in any photograph of a group of college 
students had his hair parted in the middle and 
plastered flat above the ears. Nowadays it is 
the fashion to part the hair way down on one 
side. Twenty-five years ago college seniors 
wore beards or whiskers. Theodore Roosevelt 
wore ‘‘burnsides’’ when he was in Harvard. 
——— improvements are likely in the Post- 

Office if the plans of experts are adopted. 
The postal committee of Congress, appointed 
two years ago, will recommend that a permanent 
director of posts, with seven assistants, be pro- 
vided for, and that the four offices of assistant 
postmaster-general be abolished. Postmaster- 
General Meyer is urging postal savings-banks 
and rural parcels-post, and his probable succes- 
sor, Mr. Hitchcock, favors these improvements. 
The parcels-post will probably be profitable to 
the department, besides conferring benefit on 
the public. The deficit this year is the largest 
ever reported,—nearly seventeen million dollars, 
—and although the Post-Office is not intended 
to make money, any effort to put it on a paying 
basis should meet with favor in Congress. 


ip accordance with plans of the War Depart- 
ment, Surgeon-General O’ Reilly has recently 
enlisted a large number of the most skilful and 
noted surgeons and physicians in an army 
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medical reserve corps. The physicians were 
drawn from all over the country, a few here 
and a few there, and were chosen solely for 
their ability. In time of peace they will receive 
no compensation, although they may be called 
upon for consultation or advice. In time of 
war they will receive the regular pay of their 
rank, which will be lieutenant, major, lieuten- 
ant-colonel and colonel. This, however, is no 
temptation to men of such a class. They have 
allowed themselves to be enlisted in the reserve 
corps solely as a matter of patriotic duty, and 
for the purpose of strengthening and improving 
the army medical service. 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
Walter Scott. 
* * 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN POLICY. 


he purport of the notes exchanged between 

Japan and the United States was stated 

in The Companion last week. In brief, 

they express the desire of both governments for 

free and peaceful commerce on the Pacific, and 

declare in favor of the open door in China 

and the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of that empire. 

This agreement—if agreement is a proper 
definition—fulfils the work begun by John Hay, 
and like his declarations of policy with regard 
to China, it is informal in character. It is not 
a treaty; it has not the effect of an alliance; it 
need not go to the Senate for ratification. Itisa 
mere declaration of policy. Its value is moral. 
It expresses the intention of each government 
to respect the rights and wishes of the other. 

The courteous assurances of mutual respect, 
the ceremony of exchanging notes, the bit of pic- 
turesque diplomatic flourish cannot prevent war 
between this country and Japan, nor indeed 
can the most binding treaty prevent war. But 
declarations of peaceful intention can do, have 
already done, much to quiet the fears of the 
world, to show that no clash is imminent 
between the two powers that dominate the 
Pacific. 

In the pledge to assist in devising means to 
prevent disturbance in China at the ‘present 
critical time lies the point in the exchange of 
notes at the present moment. Nations united in 
a common responsibility are in a position more 
easily to settle differences that may arise be- 
tween them. The two masters of the Pacific 
agree to make common cause of the integrity of 
China. This secures their own peace and 
brings quiet into the entire East. It may be 
that the nation which brought about the treaty 
of Portsmouth has entered upon a noble career 
as keeper of peace in the Pacific. 
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HALLS AS PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


hen the owners of the Madison Square 

Garden in New York announced 

recently that they could no longer 
afford to hold the unprofitable property, the 
people of the city suddenly began to ask them- 
selves what they should do without it. 

The building covers a whole block, and its 
amphitheater will accommodate eighteen thou- 
sand persons. It is the scene of the horse- and 
dog-shows, the automobile and sportsman’s 
exhibitions, bicycle-races and the circus. Great 
political meetings are also held in it as the most 
capacious auditorium in the city. 

If the Garden should be torn down, New 
York would have no adequate hall for such 
gatherings and exhibitions. It would also lose 
the tower, which was suggested by the bell- 
tower of the Seville Cathedral, and is one of 
the most beautiful structures in America. An 
attempt is making to prevent the demolition of 
the building. 

Every important city needs such a large 
gathering-place. The business men of Wash- 
ington are making arrangements for such a hall 
in that city. The national capital has no ade- 
quate meeting-place for big conventions, and no 
room suitable for the inaugural ball. 

Chicago, with characteristic enterprise, has 
maintained its big hall for a long time. Denver 
built one this year for the National Democratic 
Convention. St. Paul has built such a hall by 
public subscription. Other cities are similarly 
equipped, for with the increased facilities of 
travel, exhibitions and conventions attract people 
from so wide an area that a hall large enough 
for all demands fifty years ago has become 
inadequate to-day. But land is so expensive in 
the large cities and the price of building mate- 
rials is so high that the big modern halls seldom 
pay expenses. Their benefit to the community 
at large is greater than to their owners. They 
are really public institutions. 
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THE NEXT CENSUS. 


f there remains in the mind of any one a 
| lingering doubt of the wisdom of Congress 

in making the Census office a permanent 
bureau, it should be dispelled by a perusal of 
the director’s report, just issued. 

All the more by contrast with some other 
departments of the government, the Census 





Bureau shines as an example of efficiency and 


economical administration in the handling of a 
great public work. Heretofore, because of the 
increase in population from one decade to an- 
other, each new census has cost about one-half 
more than that which immediately preceded it. 
That which will be taken in 1910, however, the 
director estimates will cost little if any more 
than the one taken ten years ago; and this in 
spite of the fact that there has not only been the 
usual increase in population, but an especially 
large increase among immigrants, a class diffi- 
cult and expensive to enumerate. 

This great saving—about six million dollars— 
is directly due to the fact that the bureau is 
now a permanent organization, which has been 
brought to a high state of efficiency. There 
will be no loss of time in getting started, or 
breaking in and trying out of green clerks, no 
testing of new systems. Moreover, a new type 
of tabulating-machine, devised and built by the 
bureau, will be in use. In the past the govern- 
ment has rented machines for this purpose, but 
an inability to agree as to price with the com- 
pany which owned them led to the invention 
and building of other machines, which have 
been found to do the work better and more 
cheaply. 

It is hoped also that Congress will make it 
possible to pay the. operators of these machines 
by piece-work instead of by the day, as that 
will still further reduce the cost. 

The director recommends that, of the sixty- 
five thousand enumerators who will be neces- 
sary for the next census, as many as possible be 
taken from educational institutions, and that 
women as well as men be employed. 
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THE PIONEER. 


What was his name? I do not know his name; 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came. 
Christian Register. Edward Everett Hale. 


* & 


A CHRISTMAS WELCOME. 


ihe Child born in the stable of Bethlehem, 

**because there was no room for them in 

the inn,’”’ was heralded by angels to the 

shepherds and by a star to the wise men; but 

no voice told the mothers of Bethlehem of the 

wonder which was happening in their town 
that night. 

Suppose some gentle woman had met Joseph 
and Mary on that Wonderful Day, as they 
entered the town, and had said to them, ‘‘Our 
streets are full of homeless strangers. Come 
you and bide with me!’’ By that simple act 
of hospitality, her name would have been 
written high, high among the names of earth’s 
happiest folk. ‘‘Blessed is she,’? we should 
have cried, ‘‘to whose home the Christmas joy 
first came!’ But the women of the Judean 
town did not know to throw wide their doors 
and bring in the world’s gratitude and love. 
So the Child was laid in a manger, and oblivion 
holds the names. of all the women in Bethlehem 
who slept that night beneath the wings of 
wondering angels. Had they but known! 

Year by year, for nineteen centuries the story 
of the night at Bethlehem has been told and 
retold. To-day no household in Christendom, 
in town or village or on distant prairie can plead 
the ignorance in which Bethlehem then lay. If 
the door is shut on the Christ-child to-day, it is 
not from lack of knowledge, but from churlish- 
ness or indifference. 

The Christmas spirit speaks in many voices. 
The sprig of holly or the plum pudding, the 
tree laden with gifts or the cheer for the lonely 
—these are all the world’s way of saying to 
the Mother and the Holy Child, ‘‘ Abide with 
us!’ 

Barred out alike from cottage and palace and 
inn in Palestine, the Hope of the World renews 
His appeal each Christmas-tide to our modern 
Christian world. By the very pathos of the 
first Christmas, the heart is softened and pre- 
pared to give Him welcome. To-day there is 
no heralding angel or guiding star. 

No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 


Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


MACAO. 


he seizure of the Portuguese colony of 

Macao by the Chinese, as noted in the 

Current Events department a week or 
two ago, would have been followed by an in- 
vasion of China if it had happened in the 
seventeenth century ; but of so little importance 
has the Asiatic trade of Portugal become that 
the disagreement will doubtless be soon settled 
without firing a shot. 

The history of Macao is one of the romances 
of Portuguese expansion. The city, which lies 
on an island at the mouth of the Canton River, 
has been occupied by the Portuguese since 1557. 
They obtained a formal lease to the territory 
about twenty years later, and paid a small 
annual rental till 1850. But China did not 
surrender its territorial sovereignty. 

The city flourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Portugal controlled the European 
trade with Southern Asia from the Persian 
Gulf to Japan. A splendid cathedral was built 
and a European city created on the Chinese 





coast. Camoéns wrote part of his ‘‘Lusiad’’ 











in a grotto in the suburbs, and Francis Xavier, 
the great missionary priest, died there after fail- 
ing to obtain admission to China itself. 

Xavier’s successors, however, starting from 
Macao, obtained access to the emperor himself, 
and so far converted him to Christianity that, 
according to tradition, he was ready to make it 
the state religion if the Pope would wink at the 
veneration of ancestors by the Chinese as part 
of the Christian worship. 

When Portugal lost its eastern empire, it still 
retained control of this city. Its commercial 
importance remained until the British secured 
Hongkong, on the opposite shore of the river, 
and other free ports were opened. 

In 1887 China finally surrendered its sov- 
ereignty on condition that Portugal stop 
smuggling. But Portugal lately disclaimed 
responsibility for the treatment of a Japanese 
vessel attempting to smuggle guns into China 
through the port, and now China has seized the 
city. 

Macao is filled with vicious Chinese who find 
it inconvenient to live elsewhere. Its survival 
so long as a Portuguese colony has served chiefly 
to call attention to the sad decline of a once 
great empire. 

* * 


“THE CHILDREN’S MAGNA CHARTA.”’ 


bill which has been somewhat happily 
A termed the ‘‘great charter of childhood’’ 

has just become the law of the land in 
England ; but like some other things the object 
of which is to benefit and protect, the new act 
restricts present rights as well as confers new 
ones. 

The provision in the bill which created most 
discussion was that designed to prevent juvenile 
smoking. It is now an offense, punishable by 
a heavy fine, to sell cigarettes or cigarette 
papers to a child under sixteen; and if a con- 
stable or park officer finds such a child smoking, 
he may take the tobacco away, and may even 
search a boy whom he suspects of having 
cigarettes about his person. 

Another important section of the act has to 
do with the protection of infant life. It may 
not be generally known to American readers 
that large numbers of children lose their lives 
every year in England either by being smothered 
by drunken parents, who overlay them in bed, 
or by burning to death from having their clothes 
catch fire at the open grates, which form the 
usual means of heating English houses. Both 
these matters are covered by the new act, which 
provides penalties for ‘‘overlaying’’ and for 
insufficient protection from fire. 

There are also to be closer. restrictions upon 
the places where infants are taken to board—to 
regulate ‘‘baby-farming.’? Those who engage 
in this business must register their names and 
addresses, and must have their premises open 
to inspection by regularly constituted boards of 
visitors. 

Similar provisions apply to the moral sur- 
roundings of children taken to board, and to 
cruel treatment or abuse. Constables have 
now summary powers of arrest in such cases, 
and the penalty for conviction is heavy. 

Americans will be particularly glad to know 
that the act also codifies and strengthens the 
laws concerning industrial and reformatory 
schools, determines the method of treating 
juvenile offenders, and best of all, establishes a 
juvenile court. 
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he general express business of the country is 
controlled by six companies, although the 
Bureau of the Census reports thirty-four such 
companies in operation. This is largely owing 
to the fact that the six big companies are all that 
do business in more than ten states. Nineteen 
companies do business in one state only. The 
companies operate on friendly terms with the rail- 
roads, and agree to charge at least fifty per cent. 
more than the freight rate on all articles. Indeed, 
the railways are part owners of some of the inde- 
pendent express companies. This partnership 
arrangement may ultimately result in the absorp- 
tion of the express companies by the railroads 
themselves. dos 
he Romanes lecture which President Roosevelt 
has been chosen to deliver at Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1910 is given under the provisions of a 
bequest of the late George John Romanes, an 
eminent biologist. The lectureship was founded in 
1891 for the purpose of giving the Oxford students 
an opportunity each year to hear a man of general 
eminence in art, literature or science, or one who 
had special claims for distinction in discussing 
some subject of high interest at the time. The 
first lecture was given by Gladstone. Among his 
successors have been Holman Hunt, Huxley, John 
Morley and Ambassador Bryce. Next year Mr. 
Balfour, the former British premier, will give the 
lecture. saa 
Pipe: ong are proverbially odious when ap- 
plied to persons; they are frequently mis- 
leading, especially if they deal with a part only of 
the facts, when applied to other matters. For 
example, here is the question of the comparative 
cost of keeping a horse and of running an auto- 
mobile. A gentleman who prides himself on driving 
a “single cylinder” declares that when he kept a 
horse and trap he spent upon it fully six hundred 
dollars a year. Most of the money was paid to a 
servant; for, he adds, “a groom is, of course, es- 
sential, as one can scarcely look after a horse 
oneself.” After he bought an automobile, he 
estimated his heaviest expense as tires, eighty 
dollars; his next largest, gasoline, seventy dollars, 
and his total annual outlay as only a trifle above 









































three hundred dollars. During the year for which 
figures are given, he travelled some eight thousand 
miles, and found that it cost him on an average 
less than four cents a mile. “I looked after the 
machine myself, entirely,” he says. The question 
that the situation suggests is, Why not deduct from 
the six hundred sperit on the horse and trap the 
cost of the man who took care of them, or why 
not add the expense of a chauffeur to the cost of 
running the automobile? 
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A BRANCH OF LIBRARY SCIENCE. 


hey had been at school together, and when they 

met, a few years later, the old friends were 

much interested in the course each other’s life 
had taken. 

“How nice for you to be in a library,” said 
Louise, the married one. “You were always so 
fond of books. I suppose you have grown won- 
derfully wise and learned.” 

“’m afraid I’m not very erudite,” answered 
Kate, laughing, “but seriously, Louise, I have 
grown wise enough to know that we can learn more 
from life sometimes than we can from books. When 
I tell you about an experience of mine last winter, 
you will see what I mean. 

“There used to come into the library a plainly 
dressed Irishwoman who never would write on 
the slips provided for the purpose the name of the 
book she wanted. ‘You doit,me dear. My hand’s 
that cramped with the cold I can’t hold the pen,’ 
she would say, or, ‘Sure, you’ll be writin’ this for 
me. It’s no trick at all for you to write, is it, 
deary?’ She never knew the title of the book she 
wanted. Once she asked me for ‘Nights in the 
Garden,’ and it slowly dawned upon me that she 
wished ‘When Knighthood was in Flower.’ 

“She kept books out an unconscionable time, 
and it would frequently require three of our postal- 
eard notifications that a volume was overdue to 
get it back. Then she would come in smilingly 
apologetic, and slowly counting out the amount of 
the fine, take up the last few precious minutes of 
the day, for she invariably came just at closing- 
time. 

“After a while she ceased coming, and as she had 
one of the latest novels, much in demand, I went 
round to her house one night on my way home, 
determined to recover the book. I found her in 
two cheerlessly shabby rooms, anxiously attending 
a very sick boy. 

“*Bless your tender heart!’ she said. ‘Sure I 
was that you’d be missin’ me at the liberry. I 
says to Larry this very day that he must hurry 
and get better, for I’m just wearyin’ for one of 
them tales he do be readin’ me when he’s able. 
It was sweet of you to call.’ 

“Blushing, I’m sure, at my own perfidy, I allowed 
her to think I had come socially, and she told me 
all about herself and Larry. He was a cripple, 
subject to attacks of severe pain, and his only 
pastime was reading. After reading the novels to 
himself, he read them to his mother, but she, 
coming home tired from her day’s work, rarely 
could stay awake more than a few minutes in the 
evening to listen, “and that was the reason shi 
often kept books overtime. She herself could 
neither read nor write, but it was Larry’s greatest 
joy to share with her the treasures of romance she 
brought from the library. Don’t you think I 
learned a lot in that little visit?” 

“Yes, and no doubt Larry gained a lot,’ an- 
swered Louise, with a sympathetic smile. 

“I think I do help him some,” said Kate, too 
modest to tell of all the brightness she had brought 
into the poor lad’s life. 
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“FROM MY MOTHER.” 


t was Christmas eve, and Julia Martin was look- 

ing for her own Christmas gift, and rejecting 
one beautiful thing after another because the 
Christmas heart was not in her. There was no 
especial reason for being blue—no more, that is, 
than for five years past. 

She was forty-seven, and alone in the world 
except for a few scattered cousins, and she lived 
in a room in Mrs. Nevins’s boarding-house. But 
she was also well, and earning a comfortable 
salary. She had, if not friends, at least pleasant 
acquaintances, and the room was very pleasant— 
a fairly good handful of blessings, and full of op- 
portunities if one cared to search forthem. But 
she had no thought of searching for them. She 
was in the mood where all one desires is to be 
allowed to be miserable. ° 

She was turning listlessly a portfolio of photo- 
graphs. Every year of the five since her mother 
died she had given herself a Christmas gift from 
her—things that her mother herself would have 
loved. Months ago she had decided that this year 
it should be a photograph of one of the great 
cathedrals; for weeks she had tried to decide 
between Milan and Cologne, and now—the plain 
truth was that she did not care a rap whether she 
ever had either. And it was Christmas eve! 

A girl’s voice roused her—a thin voice worn by 
hardships, but now thrilled with longing. 

“O Agnes—look at that mother and child! Think 
of folks who can buy it! It—it seems as if it 
would be easier to keep pleasant to have some- 
thing like that at home.” 

Julia Martin looked from the picture that would 
help one to keep pleasant—it was a copy of Toul- 
mouche’s lovely “Good Night’’— tothe girl. Some- 
where she had seen her before. She struggled fora 
moment with tangled memories and then found 
her—the cashier in a cheap restaurant down-town 
whose tired, worn face she remembered. 

The next things happened so quickly that she 
scarcely realized them before she found herself in 
the Christmas streets with the Christmas joy in 
her heart, kindled by the light in a girl’s aston- 
ished, incredulous eyes. She remembered that 
she had heard some one—could it have been her- 
self?—say, “‘Please—from my mother. She died 
one Christmas-time—and she would so love to give 
it to you.” 

Out in the Christmas streets she bought a poin- 
settia—her mother had always so loved the Christ- 
mas color. She carried it eagerly up-stairs, and 
put it under her mother’s picture. Across it the 











eyes seemed to smile into hers with joyful signifi- 
eance. Why had she not thought of that way 
before? 
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Renewal of Subscription 
for 1909. 


We appreciate the 
courtesy of thou- 
sands of our sub- 
scribers who are 
kindly sending their 
renewal payments 
for 1909 a little in 
advance of the date 
when they are due, 
and we take pleas- 
ure in sending to 
each, by return mail, 
the beautiful 1909 
Calendar, “In Grand- 
mother’s Garden.” 


This is the largest 
Calendar The Com- 
panion has ever is- 
sued, the panel measuring nine and 
one-half inches in width and thirty- 
four inches in length. It is printed in 
thirteen colors on the finest finished 
stock. The Calendar is also given to 


every new subscriber for 1909. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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TIRED OUT. 


hildren are not the only holders of the precious 
key of the imagination. The finest minds 
often keep the power of “make believe,” much to 
their own and the world’s benefit. That such a 
possession coupled with ardent enthusiasm makes 
demands on the nerves and strength is shown in 
the following anecdote, related by the late Moncure 
Daniel Conway in his autobiography. He was at 
one time a pupil of that famous man of science, 
Louis Agassiz. 


One particular lecture Agassiz devoted to dis- 

playin Vf some fossils of saurians, newly come into 

llection. He made the subject a text for a 
general review of the chain of reptilian life. 

As he proceeded, darting off to the blackboard 
to illustrate, comparing the extinct with the con- 
mated. His fauna, he became more and more ani- 
~~ ie face reddened with excitement, until 
a 

yi I I ask you to Seegive me if to-day I 
end the lecture at this point, although the hour is 
not out. I assure you I have been describing 
these extinct creatures until they have taken on a 
sort of life. They have been crawling, hissing 
darting about me. I have heard the crawling and 
hissing until I am really exhausted. I regret it, 
gentlemen, at I trust you will excuse me. 

Our admiration for the d teacher was such 
as to make us break through all rules, and we 
gave him a hearty cheer. e bowed low to us, 
and quickly disappeared. 
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HER FAVORITE DOLL. 


t is always dangerously easy to take a too pa- 

thetic view of matters. The English author of 
“From their Point of View,’”’ Miss M. Loane, tells 
of a lady who accompanied her on her rounds as 
district nurse in one of the poorer sections of 
London, who was struck by a forlorn little figure 
tenderly nursing one of her father’s Sunday boots, 
wrapped in a soiled pinafore which had been in- 
tended to hide the holes in her frock. 


I knew the little girl. She —_ the child and 
grandchild of skilled artisans, and I had seen her 
so often standing erect in her Saturday tub that I 
knew the dirt was superficial, and that no sign of 
want or ill treatment was observable. But the 

athos of the scene was too deep to be combated 

y mere common sense, and my friend went home 
and dressed a doll for her. 

The child received it doubtfully, but with a slight 
Ir the next da of pleasure. That day she broke 
t. X. e next Fd she destroyed it, and was soundly 

ped by her mother. alf an hour later I saw 
4 the tear-stains scarcely dry, smiling nom yf 
but sweetly as she hushed her father’s boot t 
sleep once more. 
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HORSE VACATIONS. 


nele Sam, generous in giving vacations to his 

two-legged servants, is hereafter to allow 
thirty days’ leave to the Post-Office Department 
horses in Washington, according to the Post of 
that city. The animals are to be sent, a few ata 
time, to a fine, rich pasture in Maryland. 


“Every employé of the government,” says the 
chief clerk in the Post-Office epartment “receives 
thirty days’ annual vacation and thirty day ys’ sick- 
leave, if necessary. I see no reason why the 
horses we use in the business of the ies oat 
ought not to receive a rest, or a vacation, and 
hereafter 

“T am —y to send each of the horses away 
for a thi = riod of rest. We can spare 
many of them in the summer, which is the time 
the or will appreciate a rest from the hot asphalt 

welcome the green grass of the country and 
the shade of the trees.” 


* ©¢ 
THE SENATOR’S SHAFT. 


he late Senator Ingalls of Kansas was noted 

for his ready retorts and epigrams, which were 

not always devoid of sting and smart to those to 
whom they were addressed. 

It is related that once, when engaged in a con- 
troversy with a Senator from Delaware, he evaded 
the real question by saying: 

“I thank the Senator from that great state which 
has three counties at low tide and two counties at 
high tide.” 
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*“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain nothing injurious. (Adv. 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 


the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals, 
hotels, ete. Recommended by’ physicians. Easily 
laundered. Extremely durable. Send for Descrip- 
tion Q to Dimity Quilt Co., Providence, R. 


WANTED TS LEARN 
aE LEGRAPHY. _ Posi- 
tions furnished. School 
36 years old. Has railroad 


wire from Chicago for business practise. Can earn 
board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write to-day. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 














Factory to you. Made to order in any style or a 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate. #1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
ree, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
N.Y. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester 














HIGHEST IN HONORS 



















COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 





DENTAL CREAM 


Delicious in flavor. Get ac- 
quainted through the conve- 
nience of the nbbon— make 
friends through the superiority 


of the cream. 
Send 4 cents for a sample tube. 
COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. 25. 55 John Street, New York. 
Makers of fine soaps and perfumes. 
























BAKER'S COCOA 


30 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 





Regist 
U. eeigtered of 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 










Ak ] Trade ¢ Mark 
— Free Sample. WriteDept, 3 
for it. . Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts. 78 HudsonSt.N.Y. 


SHINES BRIGHTEST 

















\ “I MADE $12 bx 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


From aworn statement of & CUNNINGHAM. 








are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 
can do it. Send your 
address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
iy show you how to make 
| pies to ee day. OUT- 

REE to workers. 


429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 




















“Why the mail was late” 


are Mr. Edison’s newest 


Every Edison Phonograph in existence, 
except the Gem, can be equipped with an 
attachment to play these new Records as 
well as the old Records. 

There are new Records fresh every month 
for the Amberol Records as well as for the 
old Records. All new machines are equipped 
to play both. Any old-style Phonograph, ex- 


be done. 
* loon me. Prices range from $12.50 to $125.06 
R m Amberol Records, 50c. 

ecor' 


840 Kent St. ; 








Mr. Edison made all sound-reproducing instruments 
possible but he perfected the Edison Phonograph. 


AMBEROL RECORDS jr 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


They are no larger than the regular Records, but 
hold twice as much music and play twice as long. 


One of the greatest pleasures which the Edison Phonograph affords is making 
Records at pome. The Edison is the only type of machine with which this can 
mn Phonographs are sold at che same prices everywhere and to 
Regular Edison Records, 85c. 


Ask ah dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogue of Edison Phonogr ap hs, 
also catalogue containing complete lists of Edison Kecords, old and new. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
New York, 10 Fifth Ave.; London, Victoria Road, Willesden; Sydney, N.S. W. 


Mexico City, Avenida Oriente No. 117; Buenos Aires, Viamonte 515; 
Berlin, Sud Ufer, 24-25; Paris, 42 Rue de Paradis. 


THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH means shorter hours for the business man. 
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and greatest invention. 


cept the Gem, can be easily equipped to play 
both by consulting a dealer. A full line of 
Edison Phonographs can be heard and both 
kinds of Records can be enjoyed at the store 
of any dealer anywhere in the United States. 

There is no excuse for any one to be with- 
out the pleasure that is furnished by an 
Edison Phonograph. 
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©THE VOLT-FOLKs 


Dy Josephine Spencer 





I" a kingdom all their own, 

Where the monster engines groan, 
Underneath a sooted roof 

In the city set aloof— 

Where the belted wheels, awhir, 

All the rafter echoes stir, 

And the tides of rill and stream 
Flow—to pound and purr and steam— 
There the Volt-Folk, legions strong, 
Live and delve, the seasons long. 


Their light feet are never still; 
Guided by the master will 

Of the Engine-genii there, 

Swift and wide their footsteps fare— 
Through the city’s crowded streets 
Where the tide of traffic beats— 
Beckoned by the people’s need 
There the unseen armies speed— 
And with hands that never tire 
(Carriage-coil or humming wire 
Using as a potent rein) 

Drive the car and cart and train. 


Countless pulses own their will; 
When their agencies grow still 
Traffic halts, and commerce fails— 
News lies fettered—crime assails 
And escapes; all sluggish creep 
Tides that in Trade’s arteries leap 
When is turned the master-key 
Setting the strong Volt-hosts free. 
On, as day to day is spun, 

Tireless still, they meet and run— 
Run and bear, with neutral will— 
Heraldries of good and ill 

Through their tunnels in the sky,— 
Whilst the people passing by 
Underneath the metal thread 
Freighted with their silent tread— 
Know not till the goal is won 

And their secret mission done 

If a nation’s victory reads 

In the tale their errand speeds, 

Or, to-day, a country’s woe 

Gathers as their tidings go. 

Large as now their prowess swells— 
Yet a wider kingdom dwells 

In the promise of a day 

Waiting on their distant way. 
Castled here in common walls 

Ere another century falls 

They shall mold a new-faced earth,— 
Storied miracles give birth— 
Conquer realms of sea and air— 
Lay new truths of science bare 
That shall make earth’s widening scheme 
Strange—to match a wizard dream; 
Marvels of Aladdin’s tale ; 
Make a promise, trite and pale, 
And the wonders time shall view 
Seem a fairy-tale come true. 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY. 


ore than forty years ago 
M a@ young minister who 
had served his country 
as a soldier, instead of return- 
ing to pastoral service at 
home, offered himself as a 
foreign missionary, and spent 
a@ number of years in useful 
service in a distant land. At 
last he was stricken with 
fever, and returned home, sick and disabled, 
and began working on a farm. 

His recovery was slow, but it came after 
some years, and by that time he was an enthu- 
siastic farmer. He had begun rearing fine 
stock, had experimented in grains and fruits, 
and was pleasantly situated and prospering. 

Then he heard a voice, and no one could ever 
make him believe it was not a real voice, that 
called him to service in obscure places, and he 
set forth as an evangelist. He procured a tent 
and a folding organ, and travelled where roads 
were rocky and steep, preaching the gospel. 
His daughter played the organ and sang. The 
second book of Gospel Hymns had just been 
issued, and she sang them effectively. Thou- 
sands and thousands of people heard her. 

The fame of this evangelist grew, and he 
began receiving invitations to the cities. Fora 
number of winters he preached in the larger 
American cities; but when spring returned he 
was always thinking of his tent, and returning 
to his work in the neglected places. 

He had some strange doctrines and a number 
of marked eccentricities. ‘This is not the place 
to recall them. It is enough to remember that 
for years he preached to the lowly, the dis- 
couraged, the sinful; and that the message 
reached millions, of whom thousands believed 
themselves helped into a better hope and pur- 





pose. 
He died not very long ago, over eighty years 


‘of age, still planning for another summer’s 


work with his tent. Of late years his name 
has not been a familiar one in the cities, but if 
it were printed here there are thousands of 


‘readers to whom it would be familiar. 


There is but one reason why his name does 
not appear in this article, and that is a desire 
to tell something which through the years he 
did not tell to those to whom he preached, but 
which his closer friends knew. 

When he had the terrible fever, he was 











treated by the surgeons of the land where he 
then was, according to the method approved at 
that time, which involved the free use of opium. 
When the fever was broken, and he was left, 
weak and emaciated, it was to find himself the 
almost hopeless victim of a habit which he 
seemed powerless to control. In that enervating 
climate and with his weakened constitution, he 
saw nothing before him but hopeless slavery to 
the drug. That was the real reason why he 
came home. 

In the years when he was working on the 
farm there were times when he worked to the 
point of physical exhaustion, and there were 
nights when he walked the floor in sleepless 
agony. That his reason did not wholly forsake 
him is the wonder of those who know those 
struggles. But his will was iron, and his faith 
firm; and he cried aloud to God in the agony 
of his soul, and believed that he had the 
answering word. 

Even to his last day on earth he refused to 
touch any drug; and he had what were counted 
marked peculiarities of teaching on this and 
other matters. But he had a sympathy with 
men who were enslaved in sin, a sympathy 
which few understood, but which made his 
preaching a power in dealing with tempted 
men. 

He won the victory,—more than one victory, 
—and out of his struggles came help for many 
others. 
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AN OBEDIENT ARMY. 


he docility and blind obedience of the Ger- 
T man soldier have long been an object of 

comment. The Germans themselves recog- 
nize that it sometimes goes so far as to be absurd. 
An Englishman, writing in the London Times, 
describes an amusing incident which occurred 
after he had spent a day tramping about. the 
battle-field of Wérth. He was dressed, it should 
be noted, in regular civilian clothes, and carried 
an umbrella. 


Emeuing from a wood, I came upon a plot of 
grass where about a dozen German soldiers were 
resting. The spirit moved me to stop and speak 
to these men—emphasizing my meaning by signs 
when my scant German vocabulary failed me. 

I asked, “Are you Prussians?” The indignant 
answer, in chorus, was, ‘‘No! Saxons!’ 
hs said I, wishing to conciliate, “I am Anglo- 

xon.” 

Much to my astonishment, one of them got up 
and shook me a the hand. Point ng to 
my dusty boots and flannel shirt, unbuttoned at 
the neck, I then, in vile German, explained to my 
friends of five minutes’ standing that I had made 
the grand tour of the battle-field on foot, and had 
been walking since nine o’clock in the morning, 
it then being five in the afternoon. 

uite casually, I remarked that although “not a 
military, but a naval officer,” the study of battle- 
fields interested me. 

At the mention of the word “officer” all the men 
sat up, buttoned their tunics and buckled on their 
swords, or bayonets—I forget which. 

ae you going to Niederbronn?” was my next 
question. 

“Yes,” they replied; “we are going to walk to 
Niederbronn, and there take the train to Bitsch.” 

What evil genius prompted me to make the next 
remark I cannot tell, but although uttered in joke, 
its consequences were poe astounding. 

“T, too, am going to Niederbronn. You are my 
regiment. Iam your colonel!” 

they spram to their feet, fell in two deep, and 
ke uite silent, as ifon parade. “Right turn!” 
and off we marched, I carrying my umbrella as if 
it were a sword. 

Breasting a grassy slope, we marched up to the 
top at a swinging pace, still observing perfect 
silence, and in ater: A short distance off was a 
solitary soldier, of the same regiment, lying at full 
length on a bench near the entrance to a wood— 
tunic unbuttoned, sword unbuckled, and so forth. 

On —. sight of the —— —_ up 
he jumped, buttoned his tunic, buckled on his 
weapon, stood rigidly at attention, and when the 
“regiment” came by, “tailed on,” as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world to do. 

Please note that not a word passed between the 
main body and the reénforcement. On entering 
the wood, the leading file began to sing a marching 
song, the others joining in chorus. 

By this time we were nearing Niederbronn, and 
passed a man and his wife, who evidently were 
much astonished to see a disciplined body of men, 
marching in strict military fashion, under the 
command of a foreigner armed with an umbrella 
—not even a silk one 

A disconcerting thought arose. “What will 
happen if we chance across a German officer—and 
how, in my broken German, can I ever hope to 
explain this extraordinary assumption of command 
of the forces of the Kaiser?” , Without a mo- 
ment’s further delay, I said to the men, “I must 
go to my hotel, which is over there,” and bade 

em good-by. ‘ 

These docile and amiable Saxons, with one 
accord, taking time by the leading file, saluted 
and I, having returned their salute, got out of 
sight as rapidly as possible. On peeping round 
the corner of a house, there was my late en 
—" still marching with the regularity of cloc 
work. 
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SORTING THE MAIL. 


he distribution of the mail is greatly facili- 
T tated by a preliminary process of sorting. 

This, however, does not call for any such 
treatment as is described in Mr. H. A. Cody’s 
memoirs of Bishop Bompas, entitled ““An Apostle 
of the North.” The bishop was the first to take 
pastoral charge of Athabasca, Mackenzie River 
and the Yukon. The diocese was remote, desolate 
and lonely. Under such conditions correspondence 
was important but infrequent, as his account of 
the mails shows. 


In a hard winter provisions failed through the 
depth of the snow, and all the dogs died except 
one, which was kept alive on a boiled moosehide. 
The Indians left part of the mail behind hung up 
in a tree, and brought on only the larger packet— 
chiefly advertisements. The letters, which had 
been anxiously looked for since the summer, did 
not arrive until a month later. The last two 
hundred and fifty miles of the journey took be- 
tween two and three weeks. 

The arrival of the ay yy was always a 
= event in the quiet life at the fort, when 
etters months old were received. They generally 
came twice a year, by boat in summer and by dog- 
team in winter, when the journey was made from 
post to post by some trusty carrier. 

As a rule, the letters were much soiled and worn 
from frequent handling at the various posts, and 
at times the bishop complained of the thinness of 
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the envelopes, which was not conducive to secrecy. 
An amusing incident happened on one occasion 
when the carrier was hurrying forward with the 
mail. In some manner he broke through the ice, 
and dogs, man and letters were thoroughly soaked. 
It was a cold day, so, heading for the shore, the 


Indian made a g fire, dried his clothes, and 
then gazed sadly upon the wet letters. 

At last a thought occurred to him, and taking the 
soiled epistles out of the envelopes, he stacked 
them round the fire, near enough to dry, but not 
near enough to burn. 

When this was completed to his satisfaction he 
began to replace them. But, alas! although well- 
versed in woodland lore, the Indian had never 
acquired the art of re ing, so that the letters 
were replaced helter-skelter. Into envelopes 
addressed to the bishop went important missives 
meant only for the company’s officers, or the 
tender sighings of some fait masden for a Northern 
lover; while the bishop’s letters were disposed of 
in a similar manner. 

g he had py 2 ge a very clever 
feat, the courier pushed on his way, and reaching 
the fort, was much astonished at the exclamations 
and excitement of all. Not until the whole matter 
was explained by the puzzled courier was the 
— side of it seen, and then a good laugh 
ensued. ‘ 





here are some hopes so long deferred, 
Which reach so far adown the years, 
And seen but dimly through our tears 
With vision that is strangely blurred, 
We scarce can separate from fears. 


There are some patient lives that wait 
Their promise yet fulfilled to be, 
A boon vouchsafed, perhaps to thee, 
And watch the phantom sails of fate 
Gleam near, then drift far out to sea. 


There are some hearts that throb in vain 
For some lost song of joy they’ve heard, 
Some melody, their chords have stirred, 

Lives o’er in memory’s refrain 
Like carols of a vanished bird. 


O hope deferred! O soul that waits! 
O aching heart! in life all one, 
Thy spirit’s march is but begun; 

The storm that rends and devastates 
Reveals the glory of the sun. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


rs. Nichols dropped the evening paper with 
M a gesture about evenly made up of disgust, 
despair and determination. “I will never 
look at that household column again!” she de- 
clared. ‘These women who write and write and 
tell us other women—who know better—how to 
make four pies and a dumpling of two quarts of 
apples make me simply furious! 


“Yesterday one of them told how she oo 
fried a big batch of doughnuts, potatoes for the 
family breakfast and e delicious cookies with 
half a pound of lard a week. And to-night there’s 
another of these wonders, saying she gets plenty of 
cream for the cereal off the top of a quart jar of 
milk, has cocoa twice a day, and all the milk she 
wants for general cooking—all from a quart—one 
single quart, Jimmie. It can’t be done! Economy 
is all very well—but such misleading statements 
do a lot of harm.” 

“Harm?” Mr. Nichols repeated, tentatively. 

“Yes, harm. If 1 had read such Leg when I 
was learning to keep house I should have been 
miserable because I couldn’t do as well with a 
half-pound of lard and a quart of milk. I know 
better now, of course, but then I should have had 
my head down on the kitchen table, crying, half 
the time. Such miracles of thrift, such plenty out 
of little, make men think they’ve been awfully 
cheated in their wives, and then they begin to 
wonder and say, ‘Mrs. Toddlekins, in the Eagle, 
says she can make a peck of potatoes £0 a month. 

can’t you get somewhere near it?’ ” 

“Men don’t read the household column,” con- 
soled Mr. Nichols. 

“Where else do hewn | get their ideas about 
pomewrs extravagance?” asked Mrs. Nichols, 

eenly. 

- hat you have just said reminds me of a story 

y grandmother used to tell,” parried Mr. Nichols, 
“about a family in our village who were not exactly 
_—— but who had a disposition to put the 

st foot forward, which carried them bravely 
through considerable deprivation, for they were 
very poor. 

“One day, at the sewing-circle, the mother of the 
household said she had p lenty of time for reading 
because she didn’t spend a whole lot of time doing 
=9 cooking for her family. 
ests pat give them peewee and point,’ said she. 
“No had ever heard of ‘potatoes and point,’ 
——— er said, but no one asked what it was. 

ut they investigated quietly, and found that she 
kept a salt herring nailed in the middle of the 
table, and there was a dish of potatoes at each end. 
Every time a took a potato he or she pointed 
his or her fork at the herring. That gave them 
‘potatoes and point.’ ” 

Mrs. Nichols nodded qypeorinds. “T respect 
that woman,” she said. “She wasn’t going to let 
on to those other women, who probab. i} had com- 
fortable if not abundant means, that her family 
went short. It was tricky, perhaps, but not in- 
gloriously so. 

“What vexes me to the boiling-point,” she said, 
as she took up the nn again, “‘is this making 
one caraway seed spice and speckle a whole cake. 
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TOO CLEAN. 
M Mary Kingsley, who made many journeys 














in the wilds of Africa, used to relate how 

once, finding it necessary to cleanse a 
much soiled and stained blouse, she carried it, 
with a cake of soap, to a neighboring spring, where 
an interested group of native women watched her 
wash it. They were much impressed by the way 
in which the spots disappeared, and it emerged as 
good as new. 


The next morning, when it came time to break 
camp, Miss Kingsley missed her soap—a precious 
commodity in the wilderness. Suspicion soon 
pointed to a certain woman, who, on being accused 
confessed boldly that she had taken it and cast it 
into the spring, that its extraordinary powers of 
renewing old garments might be permanentl 
impa' to the waters. She was deeply mortifie 
to learn that her effort had been in vain. 

The Rev. Peter McQueen of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, who has recently returned from Africa 
tells a kindred story. His + however, was not 
lost, although misused. He still had it with him. 

“T told our native servants to be sure and la’ ina 
supply of clean water when we crossed the Taru 
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desert, a scorched belt of sand stretching some 
seventy-six miles,” he relates. “Tidings had 
reached us that an English explorer who had at- 
tempted to cross that desert shortly before us had 
perished from thirst, so we wanted to be careful. 

“You can imagine my surprise when, upon 
taking my first draft of water, I discovered that it 
tasted strongly of soap. Al the casks were sim- 
ilarly tainted, and we rounded up the natives and 
held a hasty court martial. 

“It was a tough predicament, but I couldn’t 
refrain from smiling within when the leader of 
them meekly confessed that as the master had 
instructed him to lay in a supply of clean water, 
he had seen to it that bars of soap were added, 
for soap, he said, was used to clean things.” 

They did not perish of thirst; but after sixteen 
days of drinking soap-suds, which a; with 
neither palate nor stomach, no native of that par- 
en gang was again likely to try to purify water 

soap. - 
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THE PROVISION MARKET IN AFRICA. 


ravellers in Africa find the standard of living 

somewhat different from what they are ac- 

customed to at home. One of the latest to 
report upon this matter is Mary Hall in her book, 
“A Woman’s Trek from the Cape to Cairo.” The 
following paragraphs reflect a strong light upon 
the condition of market and kitchen in British 
Central Africa: 


When the native butcher proposes to kill an ox, 
notice to that effect is sent round to the white 
people on the previous day. Once they were 
apprised of the fact by the following startling 
announcement: “A bule will be murdered to- 
morrow morning, at six a.m.” 

This cold-blooded crime, so carefully premedi- 
tated,—even to the exact hour,—was, however, not 
committed, as the following morning a second 
notice was issued, as follows: “The bule ran away 
this morning, so was not murdered.” But this 
was an exceptional case. 

I heard one story which is so characteristic of 
the native that I repeat it. The man who related 
it told me that the incident occurred when he was 
on a journey, and was suffering from a bad attack 
of fever. One evening he fancied he would like 
some ae and told his boy to get two and boil 
them lightly. 

After a time en | were any ny to him as hard 
as bullets. He told the boy he must get some 
more and il them less; but alas! these were 
brought to him in the same condition, and the 
poor ellow wished he had never ordered them at 
all. 


Being unwilling to give in, he made another 
attempt, and told his boy, ‘Come to me when the 
water boils.” The boy id so. 

“Now,” said his master,  < the eggs in, and 
when you have counted fifty, take them out.’ 

The native method of reckoning is to count up 
to ten, and then begin again, arriving at the total 
by the number of the tens counted. The sick 
man heard the boy start fair and get as far as four 
tens, when a second boy interfe and questioned 
whether it were the third or fourth ten. 

This started a discussion; and as they could not 
agree, it was decided to begin all over —_. 

eanwhile the eggs were still boiling, and getting 
harder and harder. This was about the last 
straw, and ill as the man felt, he was compelled 
to get out of bed and put a summary end the 
cooking operations. 





THE TUGBOATMAN. 


© many persons not pilots, the occupation of 

the tugboatman seems to, be the most inviting 

and romantic imaginable. Actual experi- 
ence, however, says otherwise. There is hard 
work, incessant danger, and plenty of chance for 
heroism. Frank T. Bullen, in the London Daily 
Mail, describes some of the incidents of the tug- 
boatman’s daily life. 


The gale may, and probably will, rise in its 
ravening wrath, the heavy curtain of snow or sleet 
or fog may descend, but up through the labyrinth 
of shoals that guard the Thames estuary the tug- 
boat batters cheerfully its stormy way, the 
skipper or mate at the “con,” utterly regardless of 
hiss ng spindrift or blinding snow. 

Their d misses none of the dim 
sea-marks that indicate the channel; the way in 
which they thread those invisible mazes is almost 
an instinct, and_it would be well if we thought 
how infinitesimally small are the number of cases 
in which a tugboat has permitted the vessel of 
which it was in charge to come to grief. 

But while the skipper and mate are thus bravin 
the rigors of our winter climate on the bridge, an 
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‘the engineer is nursing his “darlings” below, there 


is ever the cozy calculation of commission due on 
this tow. A comforting thought, and one respon- 
sible for many daring deeds done by these men, 
that they are paid by results—that is, beyond a 
small retaining wage. 

All sailors have a soft spot in their hearts for 
the tugboatman. The very mention of him brings 
to their minds memories of long-ago runs u 
Channel, when the weather was black and threat- 
ening and the reckoning none too good; when the 
skipper’s face was troubled, and we all wondered 
how far up we were; when the clouds massed 
heavily ahead, threatening a —_ burst of 
wind in our teeth, and a long, bitter beat in Channel, 
with hourly prospect of disaster; and then sud- 
only. there would pop Up alongside of us a 
Watkins or a Joliffe tug, with the cheery question, 
“Take steam, sir?” 

An anxious heart behind it, for he had been out 
a long time. Short commons and coal runnin 
low. And then, after a more or less hey om Ag 
of bargaining, the exultant voice of the ma » “Get 
the hawser up, boys.” 
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THE UNPREJUDICED OBSERVER. 


young woman who spends much of her time 
A copying in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
recently said in the New York Sun that a 
criticism that has helped her a great deal in her 
work came from a man to whom she took a pic- 
ture to be framed. 


As the picture prearecsed, a! friends told me it 
was fine, she said. Some of the other copyists 
said it had “value,” “character,” “good coloring,” 
and all those things, and even one of the guards 
in the gallery got real friendly one day, and re- 
marked that it was the best copy of that picture 
he had seen. 

I began to think that maybe, after all, my several 
years of study were beginning to bear fruit. 

When the picture was finished, I took it to the 
framer, where I picked out a good frame. The 
man began to figure on the cost. 

“T’ll tell you, miss,” he said, after a while, “that 
frame will come to three dollars and ye 
cents. If L were you I’d get something cheaper 
for that picture.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 I Isis Il, LOKI 
SIDE OPEN 
IDEA KEEN 
SEAT INNS 


2. 1. Sand, paper—sand i i, , She, 
ate—ingratiate. — _ 






























































THEIR CHRISTMAS 
By Mary L. B. Branch. 


he Bigbee children looked at 

the river, and gave up all 

hope of Christmas. The 
steamboat went by on its daily 
trip, breaking the way through 
the crust formed during the night, 
and leaving behind a highway of 
drifting ice. On the bank beyond 
they could see the houses and the 
chureh, but could not go there. 

‘‘We may even forget when 
Christmas comes,’’ said Ben, 
‘‘unless we notch a stick, like 
Robinson Crusoe.’ 

‘*] shall not forget,’’ said Della. 

‘*Nor I,’”’ said Mamie Scudder. 

The Bigbees lived on an island. 
There was one house besides their 
own, where Mrs. Scudder and 
Mamie lived. Mamie never 
crossed the water in cold weather, 
but the Bigbee children rowed 
across every week to Sunday- 
school, until December brought 
ice and snow. 

People living on a small island 
must take boats instead of carriages 
when they go to church or post- 
office or market. But the Bigbee 
children did not think that a hard- 
ship. 

“The hardship is when we 
can’t take a boat,’’ said Paul to 
his teacher. 

‘*When the river is full of ice 
we can’t row,’’ said Ben. 

‘“‘We want clear water all 
winter,’’ said Della. 

**] hope you will have it,’’ said 
the teacher, ‘‘at least till Christ- 
mas. We are going to have carols 
and a Christmas tree.’’ 

This was great news to the Big- 
bees, who had never seen a Christ- 
mas tree. They talked about it, 
and told Mamie Scudder. They 
knew there would be candles on 
the tree, and shining things 
among the boughs. It would be 
beautiful. 

But the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber a blinding snow-storm kept 
them at home. The next Sunday 
and the next there was ice tossing 
in the river, so that no little row- 
boat could: venture abroad. 

One more Sunday, and then 
Monday would be Christmas. All 
the happy children across the river 
would go to church, and there 
would be the tree full of gifts. 

“It’s a cold day and growing colder,’’ said 
Mr. Bigbee on Saturday. 

The children had to scrape the frost from the 
windows when they looked at the steamer 
plowing through the ice. 

Sunday was colder yet, and the skies were 
gray. ‘‘It looks like snow, but it’s too cold to 
snow,’’ said Mr. Bigbee. 

The family kept close round the fire. None 
of them spoke of Christmas. There had been 
no secret preparations, no shopping trips. 
Money was scarce in the Bigbee family. 

When Ben and Della went to their beds at 
night, Paul, who followed soon after, came 
back into the kitchen with a serious face. 

‘*Mother,’”” he said, ‘‘they have hung up 
their stockings !’’ 

Mrs. Bigbee set her lips tight. Then she 
put her arm round Paul, and kissed him. 

‘“Never mind,’”’ he said. ‘‘We can pop corn 
and crack nu 

Mrs. Bigbee stayed up late that night. By 
eleven o’clock she had made cookies shaped in 
various ways,—birds, dogs, balls, boys, horses, 
elephants, camels, hearts, sheep and rabbits,— 
and not one too big to slip easily into a child’s 
stocking. 

She put twelve into each of her children’s 
stockings, hanging Paul’s up also. She glanced 
toward Mrs. Scudder’s, but the lights were out. 

“*T’ll go over early with Mamie’s,’’ she said, 
and went to bed. 

‘*Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!’’ 
shouted the children the next morning. The 
honse rang with laughter and mirth. There 
was great excitement over the stockings. Even 
Paul was interested and amused. 

‘*Dear little mother !’’ he said, softly. 

Mamie came with her stockingful, and the 
children played menagerie, Noah’s Ark, and 
farmyard for hours. 

The steamboat made no trip that day. A 
few skaters were seen. 
Christmas the same as Sundays,’ said Paul. 

After dark he went to the window. 

**T hear the bells,”’ he said. ‘‘ And the church 





**T guess the boat skips | 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


f you woke up the night before Christmas, and Santa Claus stood by your bed, 


Looking just as he does in the pictures, and the mistletoe over his head ; 
And then, if you jumped up and kissed him, and he told you, “Now don't 


make a noise!” 


And you saw all the gifts he had brought you,— the books and the goodies 


and toys,— 


If you had seen Santa and kissed him, as | did, now how would it seem 
To have all the people you talk to declare it was only a dream! 
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THE CANDLE-TREE. 


By Miriam S. Clark. 


hush, little brother, step soft on the 
stair 
This Christmas morning ; for waiting there 
Is the candle-tree, with its flowers of light 
All shining and blossoming bright, so 
bright. 

Isn't it good to bloom for us so, 
When all other trees are asleep in the snow ? 


Only on Christmas day it comes 

While the white snow flies and the north 
wind hums ; 

When the spirit of giving is in the air, 

Then we are sure to find it there. 

O hush, little brother, step soft and light, 

Lest it fade like a dream-thing away from 
our sight ! 


For under its branches are sheltered 
here 

The things we've wanted through all 
the year; 

The doll | dreamed about long ago, 

The scarlet horn that you wanted so, 

New books and pictures, all waiting, 
see, 

Under the care of the candle-tree ! 


And over its branches and all about 

Peace and contentment and joy shine 
out, 

Making the world a beautiful place ; 

Making me say, as I lift my face, 

O wonderful, wonderful candle-tree, 


windows shine.’’ A silence fell 
on the group. 

‘‘If we knew the carols we 
would sing them ourselves,’’ said 
Mrs. Bigbee. 

From time to time the children 
went to the window. It was 
starlight. 

‘*See the lights in the road!’’ 
exclaimed Della. ‘‘The folks are 
going home with lanterns.’’ 

‘*They’re coming down tif 
bank !’’ cried Ben. 

This was odd. All the Bigbees 
had to look. ‘‘Why, they’re on 
the river !’’ said Ben. 

A little line of lights moved 
steadily along. They were cer- 
tainly on the frozen river. They 
were coming toward the island. 

‘*Why, father, father !’’ shouted 
Paul. ‘‘The river must be frozen 
hard all over, and that’s why the 
boat didn’t go!’’ 

**It happened so once six years 
ago,’”’ said Mr. Bigbee. 

Mrs. Scudder ran over from 
her house. ‘‘They’re singing!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Listen!’’ 

The sweet Christmas carols 
sounded clearer and clearer, as 
boys and girls came up the bank, 
up to the very house. 

**Come in! Comein!’’ said Mr. 
Bigbee, throwing the door open. 

It was as if church, tree, festi- 
val, Christmas and everything had 
come to the Bigbees and Scudders. 

‘*We cut off a bough full of can- 
dies to be your tree,’’ said the boys. 
They set it up in a corner and 
lighted the candles anew. 

‘*‘We brought your presents,’’ 
said the girls, giving each a book 
and box of candy. 

It was late when, with merry 
farewells, the visitors took their 
lanterns and departed, singing 
carols, while the happy children 
watched the line of lights recross- 
ing the river, and listened in 
happiness until the voices died 
away in the distance. 
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THE TOP TWIGS. 
By M. B. 


ittle Jamie Pease was full of 

w happy cares. His mother 

had gone out of town, and 
word had just come from the Sun- 
day-school committee that every 
teacher must bring to the church 
| that evening five yards of pop-corn to dress the 
| Christmas tree, for the mice had got into the 
| library closet and eaten the festoons which had 
| been laid away to trim the trees. 

**I’ll get mama’s ready,’’ said Jamie. He 
| was only seven years old, but he knew where 
| to find the popper and corn. It was a great 
| emergency and he must meet it. 

‘Why, it would be just dreadful not to have 
a great, shining tree!’’ he said to himself. 

He blistered his hands shelling the corn, and 
then scorched his face over the fire while he 
did the popping; but he kept right at work, and 
had a fine great panful ready by afternoon. 

Bridget threaded a needle for him with a 
long white thread, and Jamie was very happy 
as he began to string the great snow-white 
kernels. When he used up one needleful, he 
tied on another and began again. ‘*How shall 
I know when I have five yards?’’ he asked. 

‘*The carpet’s a yard wide,’’ suggested 
Bridget. 

So when the long white string crossed the 
breadth of carpet five times and a few inches 
over, Jamie’s work was done, and he laid the 
snowy heap carefully in a pasteboard box. 

Early after supper he started, and when he 
entered the church he found it dimly lighted, 
and only the committee there. His box was 
the first, and a young man, lifting out the 
white, perfect string, twined it on the topmost 
twigs and boughs of the great green tree. 

Then other boxes and baskets came, but as 
the work went on, Jamie slipped out of the 
church. 

“TI don’t want to know how beautiful it is 
till the festival comes,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m glad 
I know where mama’s string is.’’ 

When the night of the festival came, and the 
children all marched in together before the 
great, shining tree, Jamie exclaimed, ‘‘Oh-h!’’ 
with all the rest, and was lost in admiration. 

But when he became used to the lights and 
} | the glittering ornaments, his eyes wandered up to 

| the snowy wreathing of the tree. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, 





The light of the Christ-child is over me! | ‘‘it is nice to trim the very topmost twig !”’ 
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HIS LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


BY seen COWLES 





aye is a handy man with tools, and there 
K is nothing he enjoys more than pottering 
round the house. Now that he owns 
‘*Westwind,’’ a pretty summer cottage, he has 
ample opportunity to indulge this taste. Mrs. 
Kaye sometimes secretly wishes that he cared 
for fishing or was a golf enthusiast, for it is not 
entirely restful or convenient to have one’s 
home in a continual state of alteration. 
‘‘Roland,’’ she said one day, when there 
appeared to be a slight lull in his activities, 
‘‘now that you have the well-sweep hung and 
the porte-cochére done, I think I’ll have a little 
afternoon tea on Friday, if you are sure you 
won’t be building another arbor or making over 
the front porch, or putting any more new win- 
dows in the dining-room. I’d really like to 
have company once when the place wasn’t lit- 
tered with kindling-wood and shavings, though 
of course, dear, I like all your improvements.’’ 
‘Well, I’ll try not to let my improvements 
bother you Friday,’’ Kaye returned, a bit 
grumpily, for he felt that his talents were not 
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the guests were startled by a series of loud 
screams in the house. Before Mrs. Kaye 
could reach the porch, the maids came running 
out, with white, scared faces. 

*‘O ma’am,’’ exclaimed Angie, ‘‘we couldn’t 
get the ices! There’s some awful thing in the 
refrigerator-room! I’m thinkin’ it’s a wild 
animal howling.’’ 

‘*It’s more likely some thievin’ tramp gone 
crazy while he was stealin’, for it’s a man’s 
voice raving most fearful, ma’am, and poundin’ 
and jumpin’, too,’’ said Sarah. 

‘‘Merey! How dreadful! What can it be?’’ 
exclaimed all the ladies at once; and then Mrs. 
Kaye announced, as firmly as her trembling 
voice would allow, that she would go to see 
what the trouble was. 

**Do be careful, ma’am!’’ implored Angie. 

**A crazy tramp is dreadful dangerous,’’ 
added Sarah. 

‘*You shall not go alone,’’ said one of the 
guests, a tiny woman in a pearl-colored silk. 
‘*T’ll protect you whatever happens. ’’ 

**We’ll all go with you,’’ 
announced another ; and in 











a moment the whole party 
was flocking into the house. 
Mrs. Kaye led them through 
the dining-room and kitch- 
en to the door of the little 
refrigerator-room, one of 
the achievements of which 
its builder, Mr. Kaye, was 
most proud. 
‘*Why—don’t—you—let— 
me—out?’’ called a terri- 
ble voice, in fierce staccato ; 
and then whack, whack at 
the door so violently that 
had not its builder made it 
triply thick to keep in the 
cold, it surely would have 
crashed beneath the blows. 
The women stared at each 
other for a moment; and 
as Mrs. Kaye put her hand 
on the door-knob, they all 
gasped, for the voice began 
yelling with redoubled 
force. Their hostess hesi- 
tated only an instant, and 
then bravely threw open 
the door, to: be confronted 
by the disheveled figure of 
her husband, whose first 
almost wild look quickly 
changed into an expression 


of chagrin. 

**O Roland, how did you 
come here? I thought you 
were in town.’’ 

“T came home on an 
early train, and slipped in 
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THEIR HOSTESS HESITATED ONLY AN INSTANT, AND 


THEN BRAVELY THREW OPEN THE 


fully appreciated. ‘‘I’ll go in town Friday for 
the day, and let you and your company have 
the place to yourselves.’’ 

‘‘Why, Roland, you know I’d love to have 
you here.’’ 

**Yes, of course, Nell, but*I really should go 
in town oftener, and you know I’m not specially 
fond of tea-fights.’’ 

Mrs. Kaye, realizing how true this statement 
was, made no further protest against her hus- 
band’s absence. She was really touched by his 
self-denial in postponing until after her tea the 
enlargement of the linen-closet and the construc- 
tion of a swinging porch seat, which, of all the 
work he had in mind, seemed of the most 
immediate importance. 

**T really wish you weren’t going, Roland,’’ 
she said, when Friday morning came. ‘‘It just 
seems too bad for me to entertain when you are 
away.’’ 

“Oh, well, Nell, you’ll have a better time 
without me, and I'll try to get everything 
arranged at the office so I can stay out all next 
week and get the place fixed up in good shape.’’ 

Mrs. Kaye tried to smile and look cheerful as 
she waved him a good-by when he drove away, 
but she felt a little lonesome and doleful, for 
never before had she given any sort of party 
at Westwind without her husband’s help. A 
regret, too, of her rather outspoken weariness 
of his carpenter work added to her discomfiture, 
and she began her preparations with a sad lack 
of enthusiasm. Even when her gaily“dressed 
friends were merrily chatting on the lawn late 
in the afternoon, her heart was still a little 
heavy, and she found herself wondering, as she 
laughed and talked, if Roland would come out 
on the five-twenty local or take the six o’clock 
express. 

The weather was so ideally lovely that she 
decided to turn the affair into a garden-party, 
and have the refreshments served under the 
trees on little tables. The two neat maids had 
brought the tea and chocolate, with the accom- 
panying sandwiches, and had returned to the 
house for the ices, when Mrs. Kaye and all 








the side way with a new 
spring-lock I discovered in 
the city. It’s just what 
we needed here, and I put 
it.on the door for a surprise for you, and it 
swung shut. It only opens from the outside. 
I—” Just then the released captive caught 
sight of the curious group gazing into his prison 
at him, and bowing, he said, ‘‘I—I—I hope 
I didn’t disturb the party.’’ 

Most of the ladies were too polite to laugh, 
and they only smiled when Mrs. Kaye said, 
laughingly, ‘‘I’m so glad you came home for 
the tea, after all.’’ 

* © 


DOOR. 


SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 


Wha jurymen in Stony Gulch disagree, 
there is usually some member whose in- 
fluence, backed by his recognized ‘‘handiness’’ 
with a gun, carries the day. ‘‘Some thought 
he’d ought to git three thousand dollars’ damage, 
and some thought four thousand,’’ said Bud 
Lewis, referring to a recent case, ‘‘but I per- 
suaded ’em to compermise.’’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ said the stranger, with a 
eye on Mr. Lewis’s gun, which he seemed to 
be fondling in rather a careless way. What 
sort of compromise ?”’ 

“‘T put it to’em, ‘Why not split the difference 
and call it five hundred?’ And when I’d 
brought my reason to bear on ’em,”’ said Bud, 
with a loving gaze at his weapon of defense, 
nen all come round to that compermise in no 


* ¢ 


NEEDED A DOOR. 


Ex unusual reason was given not long ago for 
the balkiness of a horse. A number of 
jockeys, says a writer in Harper’s Weekly, 
had lined up for the start of a steeplechase, but 
a delay occurred because a tall, raw-boned beast 
obstinately refused to yield to the importunities 
of the starter. 

‘*Bring up that horse!’’ he shouted. on 
him up! You’ll get into trouble pretty soon 


you don’t!’’ 

The rider of the stu upid animal,-a youthful 
Irishman, yelled back, ‘‘I can’t help i ! This 
here’s been a cab horse, and he won’t start till 
the door shuts, and I ain’t got no door !’’ 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
| “Brown’s Camphorated Suponaceous Dentifrice.”’( Adv. 
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ngress.—The closing session of the 60th | 


Congress opened December 7th, and the 
President’s message was received the next day. 
The President recommended more flexible laws 
regarding combinations of capital, so that com- 
binations which are for the interest of the 
public shall be permitted, but some agency of 


—The instrument 


r Electric Air-Trap. 
used by Mons. Teisserene de Bort for collect- 
ing specimens of air at high altitudes with the 
aid of sounding balloon consists of a very per- 
fect vacuum-tube with a finely drawn-out end. 
Either the rise of the mercury in a barometer, 
corresponding with a previously determined alti- 
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companies in interstate business should also be brought about by the same means, allows the after shaving. Sold everywhere, or | Send for Electrical Premium List 


under the jurisdiction of the commission. He 
directed attention to the inadequate salaries of 
judges; to delays in the administration of jus- 
tice; to the need of safeguards against the abuse 
of the power of injunction; to the duty of pro- 
tecting the forests and improving the internal 
waterways; to the desirability of establishing 
postal savings-banks and extending the parcels- 
post on rural routes; and to the necessity of 
adding to the navy four first-class battle-ships. 


& 


erman Policy with reference to the | 


Balkan crisis was defined by Chancellor 
Biilow in an address to the Reichstag, Decem- 
ber 7th. Germany, he declared, should leave 
the lead in Southeastern European policies to 
other powers, and should never hesitate for a 
moment to stand faithfully by its ally, Austria- 


Hungary. e 


Cue Postage Rates to Germany.— 
Under a new postal agreement between the 
United States and Germany, which takes effect 
January ist, the rate on letters is reduced to 
two cents. On letters from this country the 
new rate will apply only when the letters are 
sent direct on steamers for German ports. 


* 


gree Roosevelt's Expedition.—It 
is announced that as soon as possible after 
his retirement from the presidency Mr. Roose- 
velt will head a scientific expedition to Africa, 
titted out by the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. 
Roosevelt will be accompanied by his son 
Kermit, and by three representatives of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The aim of the ex- 
pedition will be to gather general collections in 
zodlogy and botany. Mr. Roosevelt and his son 
will kill the big game, and Kermit Roosevelt 
will be the official photographer of the expedi- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt will pay his own and his 
son’s expenses. ° 


Great Church Council.—The ‘‘Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America’’ met in Philadelphia during the first 
week of this month. The council is the latest 
development of the movement to bring the 
various Protestant denominations into closer 
coéperation in missionary and other activities. 
The more than 400 delegates in attendance 








current of a small accumulator to heat the 
platinum wire wound round the capillary-tube 
to a red heat. This fuses the glass and again 
closes the end of the vacuum-tube, thus entrap- 
ping the air. - 


ensus of the Bison.—The journal of the 

New York Zodlogical Society gives a census 
of the American bison, ac- 
: cording to which, in place 


Te ube 


of all the hundreds of thou- 
% sands of those animals 
Bi which formerly roved the 
plains, only 2,047 were 
known to be in existence 
on January 1, 1908. Of 
these, 969 were in captiv- 
ity in the United States 
and 41 in Canada. Since that date the Pablo 





herd has been sold to’ Canada. 


& 


Rane of Eyesight.—Those who are curi- 
ous in such matters may be interested in 
testing the correctness of the conclusions of 
Doctor Schnecker of Munich, concerning the dis- 
tance at which people can be recognized by 
their faces and figures. If you have good eyes, 
he says, you cannot recognize a person whom 
you have seen but once before at a greater dis- 
tance than 25 meters (82 feet). If the person 
is well-known to you, you may recognize him at 
from 50 to 100 meters, and if it is a member of 
your family, even at 150 meters. The white 
of the eyes may be seen at from 27 to 28 meters, 
and the eyes themselves at 72 to 73 meters. 
The different parts of the body and the slightest 
movements are distinguishable at 91 meters. 
The limbs show at 182 meters. At 540 meters 
a moving man appears only as in indefinite form, 
and at 720 meters—2, 361.6 feet—the movements 
of the body are no longer visible. 
cs 


ese in Steel-Making.—The in- 
creasing employment of reducing agents of 
many kinds in the manufacture of steel is 
primarily due to the necessity of getting rid of 
blow-holes and gas bubbles. The reductors 
effect this by absorbing and removing the gases 
dissolved in the molten metal. But they render 
another important service also by adding, by 
their presence in small quantities, to the tensile 


| strength of the steel. Ferrosilicium, for instance, 


represented 33 denominations with an aggre- | when employed as a reductor, increases the 


gate membership of about 18,000,000. 
& 


he Education Bill, mention of which 

was made in this column last week, was 
abruptly withdrawn by the British government 
December 4th. The reason for this action was 
the making of demands by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for a larger grant for non-rate-aided 
schools than the government was willing to 
allow. 


| strength of the steel about 15 per cent. Cal- 
|cium also has an excellent effect, and with 
vanadium the strength of the steel is sometimes 
doubled. Vanadium also greatly increases the 
resistance of steel to the effects of vibration, 
and consequently vanadium-steel is largely 
employed for the manufacture of automobile 
machinery. * 


yo in France.—Strangers are some- 
times surprised by the fear of vipers which 
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THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science, 
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two pieces, 
and Collar lined with white 
sateen. 
dren from two to four years. 


Angora, 


Suitable 


Has 6 


cony. 


Child’s Angora Set. 


his Set is made of white 
and comes in 
a round 


Muff 


for chil- 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 45 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.40, 
post-paid. 


Brown Cony Boa. 


his Boa is made of brown 


tails, a 


metal chain and catch, and 
is 54 inches long. 
width is across the back of 
the neck. 


Its fullest 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, 


postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


“‘Water Mink” Scarf and Muff. 


he fur is dark brown, popularly known as 


Scarf is 70 inches long and lined with brown satin. 


“water mink.’’ 


The 


The Scarf caper | only to Companion we meg yo for two new subscriptions and $3.00 


extra, p ge an 





$6.00, post-paid. 


The Muff Spend prot to Comgagier ene for two new subscriptions and $3.00 


extra, p 


This Muff matches the Scarf. 


Boys’ Wool Coat Sweater. 


There is nothing like a Coat Sweater for 
boys and young men. Easy to put onor 





& remove, and by many is used as a substi- 

- : ; F exists in some parts of France. These little tute for an overcoat in cold weather. 
pent in the United States, it @P- | venomous snakes are dangerous both to man Comfort, warmth and economy are com- 
pears from a census bulletin, are increasing | snq _ peast. Recently a movement has been bined in this popular garment. Made of 

at an alarming rate. The statistics indicate | jade to protect the vipers, on the ground that gray yarn, with cardinal bound front. 


that not less than 1 marriage in 12 is ultimately 
terminated by divorce. During the 20 years, 
1867-1886, the total number of divorces was 
328,716; during the next 20 years it was 945, 625. 
& 

T= New Reign in China.—Pu-yi, the 
two-year-old Emperor of China, is to rule 
under the name Hsuan-tung. At the ceremony 
of enthronement, December 2d, he ascended the 
throne without assistance, amid the noise of 
drums, bells and firecrackers, kowtowed to his 
aunt, the dowager empress, and received the 
kowtows of all the princes and officials. 
Edicts have been published granting amnesty to 
certain offenders, and pledging the Emperor te 
rerepemnygy, | carry out the program for 
CopranenT, FUNDY, °68 the grant of a constitution 

| at the end of nine years. 


& 


ear-Admiral Jo- 

seph Bullock 
Coghlan, U.S.N., re- 
tired, died suddenly De- 
-cember 5th, aged 64. 
Admiral Coghlan served 
during the last years of 
the Civil War on the 
Sacramento, was advanced in rank for his 














conspicuous service in command of the Raleigh | 


at the Battle of Manila Bay, and at the time of 
his retirement was commandant at the New | 
York navy-yard. 





they render valuable services in destroying 
rodents, mollusks, and other small noxious 
animals, but a writer in the Journal of Prac- 
tical Agriculture strenuously opposes this, 
declaring that the services performed by the 
vipers are of small account in comparison with 
the accidents, frequently mortal, which they 
cause. He instances a little neighborhood in 
the Department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, where 
the vipers became a veritable plague, and 
where, inspired by the offer of a reward, two 
hunters destroyed 12,000 of them. 
& 


Aco Meteor Stream.—Mr. W. F. 

Denning, who is the most accomplished as 
well as the most assiduous student of meteors 
among living astronomers, thinks that the 
August meteors, which radiate from the con- 
stellation Perseus, and are sometimes popu- 


|larly called the ‘‘Tears of St. Lawrence,’’ 


belong to a stream so broad that the earth, 
travelling between 18 and 19 miles a second, 
occupies 7 weeks in crossing it. This would 
make the width of the stream, if the earth 
traversed it at a right angle to its course, nearly 
80,000,000 miles. These meteors are scattered 
all round the orbit in which they travel, so that 
some of them are visible every year. They are 
believed to be connected with a bright comet 
which appeared in 1862, and which is supposed 
to have a period of about 120 years. The outer 
end of the elliptical meteor stream is situated 


| far beyond the orbit of Neptune. 
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Ladies’ Wool Coat Sweater. 


(Cost Sweaters for ladies are very 
They are a necessity in winter, and equally 
useful for the cool days of fall and spring. We 
offer an attractive pattern, new mannish style, 


with two pockets. 
and a V front. 


popular. 


It has a fancy ribbed stitch 
Furnished in white 


or gray. 


Give bust measure and color when ordering. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and $1.15 extra, postage included. Price $2.75, 


post-paid. 


The ‘‘Newport.”’ 


he ‘‘Newport’’ 


wear. 


of a yard wide. 
or white. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 


tion and 35 cents extra, post: and p 


is very dainty and useful, and is 
one of the newest things for evening or piazza 
It consists of a knitted wool scarf, 2 yards 
long, finished at each end with an 8-inch fringe, 
making the entire length about 2% yards, and % 
It can be furnished in either blac k 
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P ‘amily. Ite sub- 
scription price is $1.76 a year,in advance. Entered 
the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 

r. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single —— issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 








ACCIDENTS OF ATHLETICS. 


Ga and athletic sports 
may, first and last, be re- 
sponsible for so many kinds of 
bodily injury that it would be 
impossible to enumerate them; 
but they may be divided, for 
convenience, into two groups. 

There is first the kind of in- 
jury that results from external 
violence or from incorrect use 
of the body in the immediate 
game. Under this head would come all cases of 
bruises, sprains, contusions and strains. The 
second group would include all functional troubles, 
such as heart-strain, insomnia, or impairment of 
function in any of the organs of the body. 

In the first class, where the bruises and sprains 
are the direct result of the inevitable rough-and- 
tumble of the game, as in football, there is nothing 
to be done about it except to draw up and abide 
by rules which eliminate y viol . 
and then meet the fortunes of war. On the other 
hand, there is an immense amount of bruising and 
spraining which might be avoided by proper train- 
ing and proper care. 

Proper training—gradual training—means as 
much as anything else. Muscles and tendons will 
not submit to insult with any better grace than 
the rest of the body, and when they are called 
upon to perform tasks they have had no prepara- 
tion for, they will almost certainly rebel. 

A physician who speaks from the enormous 
experience in this line of work gained in a large 
college town makes the interesting statement 
that, in his experience, there are more strains and 
sprains occurring in the first few weeks of the 
October term than at any other time of the year. 
He argues that in the long vacation the average 
undergraduate is not calling upon his muscles for 
any very violent exercise, and that on his return 
to college he demands too much of them too sud- 
denly. 

Temperature also makes a great difference to 
the athlete. In warm, damp weather, movements 
may be made with impunity which would result 
in trouble in dry, frosty weather. 

The trained athlete will take care to have his 
limbs sponged with warm water before he starts, 
and the sophomore who stands round the field 
half-dressed and getting chilled through is doing 
a foolish thing. 

The other group of cases mentioned—the dilated 
hearts, irritable hearts, and so on—is usually the 
direct result of overdoing. They are generally 
only temporary if discovered in good time and 
properly treated, but they may lead to much 
trouble, and materially shorten life, if ignored. 
Rest will always form the basis of their treatment. 








* ¢ 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 


little story which has just found its way across 
the Atlantic from an English country house 
tells of the recent slip made by a new and nervous 
butler in serving his master, a duke, at the lunch- 
eon-table. Quiet, respectful and assiduous, he 
proffered a dish with the insinuating query: 

“Cold grace, your grouse?” 

The slip is so obviously a natural one that 
doubtless the tale is true; thus far it is also un- 
challenged as new, although probably, by the 
time it has made the full round of the press, 
somebody will discover that in its original form 
it was an Athenian “chestnut” in the days of 
Socrates. 

An anecdote which at least belongs to the same 
family used to be laughed over in early Victorian 
drawing-rooms. 

Among the royalties, great and little, who came 
to London for the young Queen’s coronation, there 
was a certain small, dried-up, gray-haired, bright- 
eyed, brisk little old reigning prince of a tiny 
principality. He was far-away cousin to an Irish 
duke, whose estates in Ireland he visited before 
returning. For his entertainment a village cele- 
bration was arranged, with games and dances, 
and especially Irish jigs and clog-dances. 

The gay old prince was delighted. He came 
himself of a race famous for its dancing; he still 
possessed a good eye, a quick ear and a light 
foot. That same evening in the great hall of the 
castle, to the whistling of his host’s son, he en- 
deavored to emulate some of the feats he had 
seen, 

The duke’s solemn English butler was present, 
and his horror at such unroyal antics was reflected 
in his eyes. The prince perceived it, and shooting 








a sudden forefinger at him, demanded imperiously, | 


“Eh! Tell_me, then, what you think of my dan- 
cing!” 

Discreet and dignified, but flurried inwardly, 
the butler’s manner was perfect, but his tongue 
betrayed him. He answered: 

“Your Royal Spryness is certainly ’igh.”’ 

There was a shout of laughter, and the duke, 
with assumed anger, cried sternly, ‘What! Do 
you dare to insinuate that the prince is—elevated ? 
That his vivacity is due to any other good spirits 
than his own?” 

Before such an accusation the poor butler’s last 
remnant of composure vanished, and turning 
wildly, with clasped hands, from his highness to 
his grace, he protested earnestly: 

“No, 1 never, sir, your Royal Grayness; no, 1 
never, sir, your Ice!” 


* © 


A MEMORY OF PICKETT’S BRIGADE. 


pyre years after the Civil War, a gathering of 
veterans of both sides was exchanging remi- 
niscences at a banquet given by the Board of 
Trade of New York, writes Mrs. La Salle Corbell 
Pickett in Lippincott’s. The presiding officer was 
Col. J. J. Phillips of the 9th Virginia Regiment, 
Pickett’s division. He was speaking of night 
attacks, and recalled one in particular, not be- 
cause of its startling horrors, but because of a 
peculiar circumstance, almost resulting in the 
compulsory disobedience of orders—the obeying, 
as it were, of a higher command than that of 
earth. 


“The point of attack had been carefully se- 
lected,”’ said Colonel Phillips, “the awaited dark 
night had arrived, and my command was to fire 
when General Pickett should signal the order. 

“There was that dread, indescribable stillness, 
that weird, ominous silence that always settles 
over everything before a fight. You felt that 
nowhere in the universe was there any voice or 
motion. 

“Suddenly the awesome silence was broken by 
the sound of a coon full voice rolling over the 
black void like the billows of a great sea, eae | 
in line with our guns. It was singing the o 
hymn, ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul.’ 

“T have heard that grand old music many times 
in circumstances which intensified its impressive- 
ness, but never had it seemed so solemn as when 
it broke the stillness in which we waited for the 
order to fire. Just as it was given there rang 
through the night the words: 


*“*Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 


“Ready, aim! Fire to the left, boys!’ I said. 

“The guns were shifted, the volley that blazed 
out swerved aside, and that ‘defenseless head’ 
was ‘covered’ with the shadow of His = 

ederal veteran who had been listening, 
looked up suddenly and said: 

“TI remember that night, colonel, and that 
midnight attack which carried off so many of my 
comrades. I was the singer.” 

There was a second of silence; then “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul” rang across that banquet board 
as on that black night in 1864 it had rung across 
the lines at Bermuda Hundred. 





* ¢ 
TIME, NOT SPACE. 


rs. Frink was a trusting soul, and rarely ques- 
tioned the opinions of others about matters 
concerning which they were supposed to be in- 
formed. One day she came home with a new pair 
of shoes under her arm. “Got them at Brides’,”’ 
she explained, “and they’re the best Iever bought 
you.” 
“What is so very good about them?” inquired 
her son, for whom the shoes were intended. 
“Why, the salesman said that you could walk 
farther in them than in any others without getting 
tired, and I said that Fa couldn’t walk very far 
just now on account of your knee, you know, and 
e said that he meant farther for the same dis- 
tance. So I bought them, and here they are. 
Save the string, please.” 
She did not notice the smile on her son’s face as 
he undid the package, and he was spared the 
trouble of explaining. 


* © 


A BUSY BOY. 


he diminutive office boy had worked hard ona 
“salary” of three dollars a week. He was a 
subdued little chap, faithful and quiet. Finally, 
however, he plucked up courage enough to ask for 
an increase. A writer in the Kansas City Star 
tells the tale. 
“How much more would you like?” inquired 
his employer. 
“Well,” answered the lad, “I don’t think that 
two dollars more a week would much.” 
“You are a rather small boy to be earning five 
dollars a week.” 
“I suppose I am,” he replied. “I know I’m 
small for my age, but to tell the truth, since I’ve 
worked here I’ve been so busy I haven’t had time 


to grow. 
fe got the “raise.” 
* 


HIS FAVORITE GAME -BIRD. 


t a dinner one day, says a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, some men were dis- 
cussing the merits of different kinds of game- 
birds. One preferred canvasback duck, another, 
woodcock, and still another thought a quail the 
most delicious article of food. The discussion 
and the dinner ended at about the same time. 


“Now, Frank,” said one of the men to the waiter 
st aa, elbow, ‘“‘what kind of game do you like 
Ss 9: 


“Well, suh, to tell the truf, almost any kind of 
game suits me, but what I like bes’ is an American 
eagle served on a silber dollar.” 


* @¢ 


HIS PEDIGREE. 


he calf, which Gideon King had taken the 

summer resident to see, surveyed his owner 
and the stranger with a wary eye. ‘Er—what 
breed is your calf?” asked the visitor. 


Mr. King removed a wisp of straw from his 
mouth and said: 

“That critter’s father gored a justice o’ the 
peace, knocked a lightning-rod agent end over 
end, and lifted a tramp over a picket fence; and 
as for his mother, she chased the whole Banbury 
Brass Band out 0’ town last Fourth o’ July. 
that ain’t breed enough to pay six dollars for, you 
ean leave him be. I’m not pressing him on any- 

y.” 


FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and chafings of 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 
wonders. (Ader. 
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Charlotte a la Princesse 
Made with 


NABISCO 


No other dessert confection has ever so satisfied 
that wholesome desire for a delicate sweet as 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins. 





round with pretty ribbon. Before 





sweetened cream. Decorate with Festino and chopped Pistachio nuts. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


RECIPE 
Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with Cocoanut 
roons that have been soaked in lemon syrup, then spread over 
apricot preserve. Cover edges with NABISCO Sugar Wafers; 
position with Royal Icing. Ornament corners with almond paste. 





serving fill up center with whipped 








Festimo—aAnother dessert confection in the torm 
of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











fro” PMoor-knocker 


Pisa & ey 


LOCAL 


AND 


LONG 


DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


HE old punched lanterns and 

the door-knockers savor now 

of romance, but only the dis- 
tance of years can cast a mellow 
enchantment over the wet cloaks and 
the soggy shoes. 

Amid the comforts of their own fire- 
sides, or in their offices, when men to- 
day pick up their telephones, they do 
not look down the line of the past to 
picture the door-knocker—but are we 
all very different from this door- 
knocking ancestor in our manifest 
annoyance at slight delays? 

We call a number. We do not think 
of the “me saved over the old method 
of communication. We want the con- 
nection right off—whether it is a block 
away, a furlong or a league. 

So, like the old door-knocker, we 
knock the louder—by again ringing 
the bell or pounding on the trans- 
mitter—frequently in our haste undo- 
ing a portion of what has already been 
patiently done towards establishing 
the connection wanted. 

Even in the face of impatience the 
equipoise of the operator is maintained 
as well as it can be. The unswerving 
endeavor of the management of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its associated Bell com- 
panies is to make its thousands of 





exchange operators all measure to the 
same standard. 

There will be some girls brighter 
than others, some with quicker per- 
ception and sweeter dispositions. 

If you had to subscribe to six tele- 
phone systems in your locality —in 
order to cover the field as it is now 
covered by the one universal Bell sys- 
tem—do you imagine the girl operators 
would be different? 

There zs a moral to this advertise- 
ment—intended for all Bell subscribers 
and prospective subscribers. It is this : 

Treat the girl operator as if she 
were both a girl and an operator, and 
as if she were present. 

It enables her to serve you more 
quickly—more intelligently—and_ con- 
sequently saves you time. 

Telephoning is a mutual operation, 
with mutual obligations. The mainte- 
nance of the most practical, complete, 
universal telephone system that human 
work can accomplish involves like 
mutual obligations. 

It is the desire of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the associated Bell companies to 
let the public know and appreciate 
what they are doing and how this 
universality of service may best be 
maintained. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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, RELIC OF THE ee teens 


n interesting curiosity, a probable relic of 
the Revolution, is in the possession 
of Dr. J. C. Gallup of Bristol, Rhode 

Island. It is a cobblestone of fine conglomerate 
in which is a pot-hole containing a grape-shot. 
Under the action of the tides this shot drilled 
for itself a hole from which it could not be 
easily dislodged, and there it nestled until a 
poor woman, gathering driftwood, found it, and 
took it from the beach to awaken interest and 
conjecture. 

The British bombarded Bristol October 7, 
1775, and this shot is confidently believed to be 
one that was fired from a British gun during 
that attack. 

It appeals to one’s imagination, and brings 
to mind the scenes that history has preserved 
of the tragic events of that Saturday afternoon, 
so long ago, when, as the sun was setting, a 
British fleet entered Bristol harbor—three ships 
of war, one bomb-brig, a schooner, and several 
smaller vessels. A beautiful sight these sails 





years had been the loved leader of his people, 
did not hear the call. Search for him was made. 
The dear old man was found dead, face down 
in a field of ripened corn. No shot or shell had 
struck him, but the excitement and the storm 
had proved too much for the feeble old man. 
He alone of all the people fell that night. As 
if by miracle the people escaped fatalities. 

This is the story brought to mind by the little 
grape-shot nestling in the cobblestone. 


* ¢ 


HORSE CAPRICES. 


A! horses have their fancies, and know per- 
fectly well with whom they have to deal. 
A writer in Our Dumb Animals tells of a 
young sorrel mare with two or three tiresome 
whims which has lately come out of the hands 
of a professional trainer. 
When an unbroken filly, she was most obedi- 
ent. One day I found he’ in the drawing-room. 
To reach it she had 
walked into the 








by the front 
after 
a corridor 
feet long, 
thrv agh 
three doorways. 
There she was, ex- 
amining furniture, 
= ng knick- 
and looking 

out of me window. 

I expected a scene, 
since she was as 
good as wild, having 
never been made ac- 

uainted with sad- 
le, bridle, or shoe. 
hee a ved like 
ung lady, not 

at ‘daintily walk- 
ing among chairs and 
tables without dam- 
but exhibiting 
self-consciousness, 
especial] — she 
came to look at her- 
self in the mirror. 
This she did with 


en 
travelli 
some fi 
had 








made against the glow of that autumn sunset 
sky. The people, unsuspicious of evil, swarmed 
the water-front to witness the spectacle. 

About eight o’clock the flag-ship Rose, 
anchored near the wharf, fired a royal salute. 
Scarcely had the sulphurous smoke lifted from 
the water when a barge put off, bringing a 
messenger from Sir James Wallace, commander 
of the fleet. William Bradford met him as he 
stepped upon the wharf. 

**Captain Wallace,’’ said the messenger, ‘‘has 
a demand to make of the town, and wishes 
several of the leading men to come aboard his 
ship and hear his proposals within an hour, 
otherwise hostilities will commence against the 
town.’’ 

Bradford replied, ‘‘Ask your captain to wait 
till morning, when representative men will meet 
him on the wharf.’’ 

The barge returned to the ship. An hour 
passed. The autumn evening darkness grew 
deeper as clouds covered the sky. The people, 
expecting a reply to Bradford’s request, gathered 
in larger numbers on the shore. 

At the end of an hour the whole fleet opened 
fire. The bomb-brig was especially vicious, 


throwing ‘‘carcasses’’ and missiles for setting | « 


fire to things in general. 

For weeks Bristol had been scourged with a 
dreadful epidemic. Many had recently died. 
Only the day before, the wife of Governor Brad- 
ford was laid away in the cemetery. Three 
bodies were even then awaiting burial. 

A hundred or more sick people heard with 
terror the thunder of the bombardment. Loving 
hands carried many of these out into the dark, 
and the cold rain that had come up to add its 
discomforts to the perils of the night. 

Balls and shot of various kinds were striking 
here and there, or hurtling over the town. 
One struck a locust-tree, and glancing, entered 
the Walley house. One struck the Finney 
distil-house. Another tore its way through a 
chamber and lodged in the fireplace, mercifully 
sparing a boy who was sleeping through the 
uproar. 

No place was safe. A board fence was struck 
under the hands of a man who was vaulting 
it. A well-curb was demolished while one was 
drawing water to put out a fire. 

For an hour and a half the bombardment 
continued. Meanwhile Colonel Potter made a 
trip to the flag-ship, and after much negotiation, 
the captain agreed to cease hostilities if forty 
sheep should be furnished before noon of the 
next day. 

Morning came at last. The people got back 
to their homes with their sick. The live stock 
was secured, and the fleet withdrew from the 
harbor. It was the Lord’s day, and the church- 
bell called the people to worship, and as many 
as were able responded to the call. 

But Parson Burt, who for more than thirty 





much interest, 

ting one side of 
face and then the other into the most enouedie- 
ble position. Itseemed to me that she smiled. 
When gs had da her fill, 1 said, 
out, m Then she put her nose into 
the -_ Ww w of ay iL _ and followed 
me, as I walk ike a courtier, into 
the paddock. we yet the professional breaker 
found her hard to manage! 


**Now come 
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SHOOT FIRST. 


ndrew Johnson possessed two qualities useful 
for a public man—magnetism and fearless- 
ness. A writer in the Century Magazine tells 
an incident which happened in the early days 
of the struggle in Tennessee, when he was 
hated by the whole secession element. He was 
to address a meeting in the town hall. He had 
been informed on good authority that half a 
dozen men were ready to shoot him as soon as 
he appeared before the audience. 

When he appeared on the rm he ad- 

vanced to the s er’s stand. mething held 
the crowd to silence while he deliberately pulled 
a pistol out of his pocket. He laid it on the 
table, while a spellbound crowd hung on his 
movements. Then at last he spoke. 
**T understand,”’ he said, in his placid way, 
that the first business before the meeting is to 
shoot me. I move that the meeting proceed to 
business. ’’ 

During the few minutes that he scanned the 
audience there was breathless silence. At last, 
when no one moved, he began his address in 
rather a disappointed manner. 


*® © 


A VACATION TROUBLE. 


implicity as well as brevity is the soul of 

wit. The following pithy conversation, 
reported in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, illus- 
trates how much humor may reside in a small 
and compact space, provided the spirit of fun 
is allowed to rule. 


‘*Just back from your vacation ?’’ 
“Ves, ? 


‘*How was it?’’ 

“Fine. I have, but one regret.’’ 

‘*What’s that? 

“I wish I had waited until next month to 


” 
se 79? 


‘So I could have it to take.’”’ 
& 


CAUGHT HER ‘‘GOOSE.” 


M*: Forest was always in earnest, and gen- 
erally ina hurry. Her friends knew this, 
and nobody thought of weighing her words, 
but only of extracting amusement from them. 


‘*There!’’? panted the lady, clutching by 
the arm a suburban friend who was on her 
way to the train after a day’s shopping. ‘‘I 
oh Yt I’ve just left Edward, and I told 
him I’d been on a wild-goose chase all day long, 
RE believed 1 might catch you here in the 
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SPECIAL 
OFFERINGS 








HE goods described represent the 

remainder of last season’s stock. To 
dispose of the goods quickly, they are 
offered at a discount of at least 50 per 
cent. from the regular price. 

In every instance the supply is lim- 
ited; for this reason orders should reach 
us early to avoid disappointment. 








FUR MUFF 


We offer a late pillow-style 
brown cony Muff, with silk 
cord guard, satin lining, full 
size and excellent value. 


Our former price of 
this Muff was $2.75. 
While our stock lasts 
we offer them at $1.25 
each, post-paid. 








GENUINE 


HORSEHIDE 
GLOVES 


This Glove is designed for hard 
service, such as railroad work, 
mining, farming, etc. 
Asbestol horsehide leather, and guaranteed to stand 
Can be washed, 
and when dry will be as soft and pliable as when new. 


the tests of fire, steam and water. 


Our former price of these Gloves was 
$1.25. While our stock lasts we offer 
them at 60 cents, post-paid. 


e 


Made of 








STORM CAP 


This Cap is manufactured by the 
Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, 
Utica, New York. In cold weather 
the band around the Cap can be 
turned down for the protection of 
the ears and back part of the head 
and neck. Made from fine quality 


black kersey cloth, with double band, silk bows, six 
rows of stitching, satin lining, enamel cloth edge 
Sizes from 65% to 7% inclusive. 


vizor. 


Our former price of this Cap was $1.00. 
While our stock lasts we offer them at 
50 cents, post-paid. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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WARRANT E D 


SYRUP *TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 50° *1.00 
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A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


All-Clamp Extension Rink Skate 


GRATING is the royal winter sport. To thoroughly enjoy it you must have only 
perfect skates. The All-Clamp Extension Rink Skate is one of our most attractive 
Offers. This popularity is largely due to three reasons. First, the care taken by the 
manufacturer to produce a skate of undoubted durability and perfection of construction, 
and second, to the adoption of the Extension foot-plate feature. This invention enables 
a boy to extend the length of the foot plate with the growth of the foot. Children 
cannot now outgrow them. Third, the runners are detachable, thus allowing the 
use of Hockey or Speed Runners on the same foot plate. When ordering state 
exact length of your boot from end of heel to end of toe. 


OUR SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. W¢ have only 500 pairs of the All-Clamp Exten- 


sion Rink Skates. The style is shown in the 
cot. We will supply these Skates until our stock is exhausted at the special price of 65 cents a pair. 


As the supply is limited, immediate wot: should be taken of the opportunity to secure a pair at this special price. 
The Skates will be sent by express at the receiver’s expense. 








HOCKEY AND SPEED RUNNERS. We can supply Welded Steel Hockey and Speed Runners to fit the above 
Skate. Price of either style 50 cents per pair by express. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











